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VERA BRITTAIN 

writes on page 7 : 
















VERA BRITTAIN 


writes on page i : 

i i At this Christmas season, when the 
God whom in spite of themselves the 
British and Americans still worship 
came to earth in the shape of a defence¬ 
less Child, let us pledge ourselves 
despite douht and discouragement to 
demand the abandonment of the 
hydrogen bomh, and at last to put our 
trust in the Grace of God rather than 
in the infernal machines of terror- 
driven man. ft 
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CHRISTMAS “ MITTEN TREES ’ ’ 


REMEMBER ASIA’S NEED 



J These neighbours in Philadelphia are gathered round a “ Mitten Tree.” Gloves 
and woolies will have been made or purchased in the weeks before Christmas to 
decorate the three in a nation-wide project to tie Christmas celebrations in with Quaker 
relief work overseas. Last Christmas mitten trees made a contribution to the year’s 
total of 637 tons of clothing, cloth, medicine, soap and other supplies which were shipped 
overseas by the American Friends Service Committee, in addition to 5,300 tons of food. 
But it was a drop in the ocean of Asia’s needs ; only the curtailment of the West’s arms 
programme can release the total resources required. Meantime the ^ Mitten Tree ” helps. 




2 The Japanese children, celebrating Christmas with a nativity 
play in a community centre, in Tokio, will have had a 
helping hand from the American peace movement. This Christ¬ 
mas a packet of educational material on the theme ^ Days of 
Discovery ” is being used in American schools. Games, songs and 
recipes, prepared by the American Friends Service Committee, 
tell how the festivals of St. Nicholas (Dec. 5), Hanukah (Dec. 18), 
and Christmas are observed in many lands. Gifts for the victims 
of the Port Said bombing are collected. But America’s own 
minority problems are not neglected, and 
Gentile children learn about their Jewish 
neighbours’ delight in celebrating Hanukah. 
The candles of peace are lit at home as 
well as overseas. 


O Days of Discovery ” will help to 
^ bring books and supplies to this 
Korean refugee lad and his friends (right). 


American children are being told how the 
day is celebrated in China, India, Mongolia 
(where it is referred to as “The First of 
the White Month ”) and many other coun¬ 
tries. All over China, New Year’s Day is 
a time of friendship and goodwill. 


Next year’s “ Days of Discovery ” pro¬ 
gramme will include the commemoration of 
Albert Schweitzer’s birthday. 


danger of tho Indonesian trouble 

By Roy Sherwood 


7 he double 

ON grounds of simple humanity it is 
impossible not to feel sorry for the 
forty to fifty thousand Dutch nationals 
in Indonesia who are bearing the brunt 



Wellington’s extends Best Wishes to all 
PN readers and urges them to 

send a greeting to 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 

(Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 

Encourage him in his lonely fight for 

arkCkA /-caiicoc from on Hown. 


of the “ other measures ” threatened 
by the Jakarta Government if the 
United Nations failed to give the 
necessary two-thirds majority to the 
negotiation ab^at Western New 
Guinea. 

These people are not new arrivals in 
Indonesia, but the remnant of more than 
double the number of Dutch citizens living 
there before the transfer of sovereignty; 
and among them are about 8,000 Eurasians 

of Netherlands nationalitv. now under 


ally be trusted to act as a considerable 
counterweight to the Presiden’t ill-con¬ 
sidered methods, no longer dares to speak 
in moderation on the issue of New 
Guinea for fear of losing his influence 
with the electorate. 

There is nothing left at present to put a 
brake on the adoption of measures based 
wholly on the possession of local power 
and its unbridled manifestation, without 
any regard for the normal processes of law. 
This is war d outrance short of military 
means. Impelled by the effect of inflam- 


had military guards placed aboard, which 
means that in the existing “ state of emerg¬ 
ency ” any act of disobedience by their 
captains or crews will amount to mutiny, 
punishable with the full severity of martial 
law. 

Within the territory of the Indonesian 
Republic the Dutch are therefore helpless, 
and to render this helplessness even more 
absolute the Indonesian Government has 
ordered the closing of Consulates and Vice- 
Consulates. It has also ordered the closing 
of the Information Department and some 
other sections of the Netherlands Mission, 
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0N grounds of simple humanity it is 
impossible not to feel sorry for the 
forty to fifty thousand Dutch nationals 
in Indonesia who are bearing the brunt 


Wellington’s extends Best Wishes to all 
PN readers and urges them to 

send a greeting to 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 

(Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 

Encourage him in his lonely fight for 
good causes from peace on down. 
He would be cheered to know people 
care. Practically alone among 
Americans in high political office, 
Senator Morse has: 

9 Urged an immediate end to nuclear tests 
and sponsored a Senate Resolution to 
that effect. 

9 Refused to support H-bomb programme 
on moral grounds. 

% Voted against giving President power to 
wage war without prior Congressional 
action. 

# Voted against military alliance with 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

10 Castigated radio networks for failing to 
broadcast Albert Schweitzer’s Declara¬ 
tion of Conscience. 

In addition, tho senior Senator from 
enlighted Oregon : 

# Abandoned the Republican Party when 
it supported McCarthy. 

# Fought the give-away of natural 
resources to private exploiters. 

0 Has always worked to protect civil 
liberties. 

# Does not smoke or drink. (His recrea¬ 
tion : running a farm.) 

# Has the best liberal voting record of 
any present Senator. 

SENATOR MORSE SHOULD 
BE PRESIDENT! 

\ Americans can work to elect him ; 

\ all others can lend moral support, 

U.V and Canadian readers: Send 10c. for Morse’s 
RcOTlution to stop nuclear tests, and three fine peace 
pamphlets. Book bargain lists, free. 

WELLINGTON'S BOOKSHOP 

346 Concord Ave. Belmont 78 Mass., U.S.A. 




By Roy Sherwood 


of the “ other measures ” threatened 
by the Jakarta Government if the 
United Nations failed to give the 
necessary two-thirds majority to the 
negotiation abcut Western New 
Guinea. ^ 

These people are not new arrivals in 
Indonesia, but the remnant of more than 
double the number of Dutch citizens living 
there before the transfer of sovereignty; 
and among them are about 8,000 Eurasians 
of Netherlands nationality, now under 
threat of expulsion, who know nothing at 
all about the outside world. These, inci¬ 
dentally, are least likely to be treated gently 
by the Republican Government, because 
they could have opted for Indonesian 
nationality at the time of the sovereignty 
transfer. 

In sum total, there is now a proba¬ 
bility of the addition of close on 50,000 
human beings to our time’s infamous 
aggregate total of displaced persons. 

The fact that the Indonesian Govern¬ 
ment is now constantly warning its popu¬ 
lation not to indulge in excesses against the 
Dutch is welcome news. But in view of 
the long hetting-up of popular feeling about 
New Guinea it is hard to believe that the 
occurrence of excesses should not have 
been foreseen, and equally hard to believe 
that the warnings will be universally re¬ 
spected in the present temper of the popu¬ 
lation. 

PROPERTY SEIZED 

Fortunately, there are no signs so far 
of any allegations that the attempt on 
President Sukarno’s life was due to Dutch 
plotting. But if the Associated Press report 
turns out to be correct that investigation of 
the genade fragments has shown that the 
grenades were “ Western-made,” with “ four- 
second fuses,” anti-Western feeling among 
President Sukarno’s supporters—who con¬ 
stitute the vast majority of Java’s popula¬ 
tion, though not of that of the other islands 
—will be further intensified, with the Dutch 
in the foreground whether they come under 
specific suspicion or not. 

And another disturbing factor in the 
situation is that even the wise Dr. Hatta, 
who has never taken part in President 
Sukarno’s rabble-rousing activities, and 
who, as an elder statesman, could norm¬ 


ally be trusted to act as a considerable 
counterweight to the Presiden’t ill-con¬ 
sidered methods, no longer dares to speak 
in moderation on the issue of New 
Guinea for fear of losing his influence 
with the electorate. 

There is nothing left at present to put a 
brake on the adoption of measures based 
wholly on the possession of local power 
and its unbridled manifestation, without 
any regard for the normal processes of law. 
This is war a outrance short of military 
means. Impelled by the effect of inflam¬ 
matory speeches by Government represen¬ 
tatives, the Indonesian employees of 
Dutch-owned concerns have seized plants, 
equipments, buildings and office control in 
glad anticipation of the Jakarta Govern¬ 
ment’s declared intention of their nation¬ 
alisation; and the Government has an¬ 
nounced that it will consider the question 
of compensation to the Dutch owners 
“ when the issue of New Guinea has been 
satisfactorily settled.” 

€OIVI§IUL.ATE8 CLOSED 

The ships of the Dutch KPM shipping 
line, which carry close on three-quarters of 
the passenger and goods traffic between the 
widespread islands of the Republic, have 


had military guards placed aboard, which 
means that in the existing “ state of emerg¬ 
ency ” any act of disobedience by their 
captains or crews will amount to mutiny, 
punishable with the full severity of martial 
law. 

Within the territory of the Indonesian 
Republic the Dutch are therefore helpless, 
and to render this helplessness even more 
absolute the Indonesian Government has 
ordered the closing of Consulates and Vice- 
Consulates. It has also ordered the closing 
of the Information Department and some 
other sections of the Netherlands Mission, 

• ON PAGE ELEVEN 

Greetings to all Conscientious | 
Objectors and their supporters 
throughout the world from :— 


THE CENTRAL BOARD FOR 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

6 Endsleigh St., London, W.C I. 


for Quaker Children 

A BOOK OF BRAVE QUAKERS 

Elizabeth Fox Howard 

A long felt need for a Quaker story book for 
young children will be met with the publication 
of “ A Book of Brave Quakers ”. Delightfully 
and charmingly written, of adventures long ago 
and not so long ago—The stories about Penn, 

Fox, Grellett, the Underground Railway, Rufus 
Jones and work for displaced people, will 
fascinate children reared in the Quaker faith. 

A unique feature of this well written book is 
the line drawings by Renee Allen which are 
suitably devised for colouring. 

8i" X 6i" 



7^6 (post 1/-) 


Send 3d. stamp for 



illustrated catalogue 


THE BAN]>fISDALE PRESS, 46-47 OHA LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 












African Congress 
accused of sabotage 


From Basil Delaine 


^^OVEMBER was a remarkable month 
in the Federation, First came news 


of a fusion between the Federal and United 
Parties. This had been expected for some 
months, yet when it actually became a fact 
the public expressed no little surprise. 
Next came an announcement that tough 
legislation would be brought into force to 
combat the so-called “ subversive activities” 
by Africans. 

This was followed by the alleged delib¬ 
erate sabotage of a goods train about five 
miles outside Lusaka. 

The day after the derailment the 
Northern Rhodesia I.egisiative Council 
accused the African National Congress 
of building up hatred against the white 
man and advocated that if the Crown 
could make a case against Congress 
leader, Mr. Harry Nkumbula, based on 
sedition, it should do so without hesita¬ 
tion. 

A motion by Mr. John Gaunt called on 
the Government to ban the Congress. But 
although the Congress was condemned on 
all sides of the Flouse, the motion was 
defeated. While European feelings are 
running high, Mr. Nkumbula, denying the 
Executive of the Congress had anything to 
do with the derailment, alleged that the 
Government had a plan to create an atmo¬ 
sphere of unrest in Northern Rhodesia so 
as to give it a chance of declaring a state 
of emergency, followed by mass arrests of 
Congress leaders. 

A lone African has been arrested and 
has pleaded guilty in connection with the 
“ sabotage.” He denies membership of the 
Congress. 
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CALENDAR 1958 


Speaks, in pictures and in verse of 
the brotherhood of man in all the 
world. 


Thirteen delightful pictures. Outstanding 
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Every Peace News reader needs a 

HOUSMAINS 


THE ALGERIAN WAR 
IS MADNESS 


ON September 10, a French cosisclesitious objector, Christian Desmazieres, 
appeared before the Thirteenth Criminal Court in Paris because he had 
refused to accept military papers of any kind. 


Christian Desmazieres, 35 years of 
age, has already twice been sentenced 
for the same “ offence.” The first 
time he received a suspended sentence 
of two months’ imprisonment: the 
second time he was again sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment, which he 
had to serve. 


to take part in another. T assure you that 
you will change your mind once more.” 

You can sentence me as often as you 
please. But you can bet your last penny 
that f shan’t be the first to ^ive in,” 
Christian Desmazieres replied firmly. 
After long deliberations the court arrived 
at a surprising decision. Desmazieres was 
sent to a psychiatrist for a report on his 
mental health. 


Christian Desmazieres conducted his own 
defence. As he explained the reasons 
which had prompted him to become a 
conscientious objector, he showed a certain 
vehemence which aroused great interest in 
the audience. 

Served in World War II 

“There,are far too many cases of con¬ 
scientious objection to military service these 
days,” the President of the court began, 
making himself the mouthpiece of official 
opinion. He added: “ It is indeed much 
too easy to evade the sacrifice of blood.” 

“ Not as easy as you think, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. The purpose of my refusal to receive 
military papers is to show my solidarity 
with the imprisoned conscientious objectors, 
some of whom have already been in gaol 
for eight years.” 

“ It's shirking, all the same,” said the 
President. 

“ You will realise that it is hardly likely 
that at my age I should be sent to Algeria. 
If you still believe that I am acting from 
cowardice, I shall venture to draw your 
attention to the fact that I took part in 
the second world war and was awarded a 
distinction.” 

“ Then you must have changed your 
mind. Explain yourself.” 

“ I have been thinking a good deal since 
the war. My attitude is easily explained. 
I am a sincere Christian. To me all men 
are brothers, and I have no reason to kill 
a German or an Algerian. Besides, the 
Algerian war is madness and cannot pos¬ 
sibly succeed.” 

“ Indeed," protested the President. 

“ Those are not my words. They were 
spoken by the Prime Minister Guy Mollet 


Our correspondent, Pierre Martin, com¬ 
ments: 

If a person's sanity can be doubted 
because he quotes Guy Mollet, it would be 
more logical to carry out psychiatric exam¬ 
inations on all our statesmen. 

—From a report by Pierre Martin, trans¬ 
lated for Peace News by Hilda von Klenze. 


Nigeria in ferment 


J^IGERIA is at present fermenting with 
four events, writes our Ibadan corres¬ 
pondent. 


First there is the crisis at University 
College, Ibadan. Last year was a most 
successful year: in chemistry for example, 
two candidates out of four gained first class 
honours degrees, a remarkable record. Now 
protests against restrictions have led stud¬ 
ents into violent and unconstitutional 
action, and the college has been closed for 
the rest of the term as a disciplinary 
measure. 

Collective punishment is always dubious, 
though it is doubtful if any other action 
were possible ; it is sad to see the use of 
unconstitutional violence by even a small 
minority of the country’s future leaders. 
The whole story on both sides is a challenge 
to pacifist techniques. 

Secondly there has been the arrival of 
the current national hero, the boxer, Hogan 
(Kid) Bassey. It is a pity that Nigeria’s one 
international champion should belong to a 
violent pastime, but better a man of the 
boxing-ring than a man of war. Nigeria 
has shown herself capable of producing 
other champions, a sculptor such as Ben 
Enwonwu, a novelist such as Amos Tutuola. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


rpHis is a Christmas 
Gift issue of Peace News. 

Let’s start on page one 
with the drawing which is 
yet one more instance of 
the •'eadiness Punch 

artist Mays to use h*s 
talent for the cause for 
wh’ch Peace News stands. 

Then a ” whip round ” among our very 
good friends who do the printing of Peace 
News has defrayed the cost of machining the 
second colour. 

On the inside pages we have further 
drawings by Denis James, and articles and 
stories contributed by a number of distin¬ 
guished writers, all of whom keep a special 
corner in their hearts and some time in their 
busy lives for our paper. Enough corre¬ 
spondence “to fill a bath” was v«^aiting for 
Vera Brittain when she returned from an 
exhausting whTiwind lecture tour in the 
USA to her temporary home in Canada, but 
first things came first, and her contribution 
to our Christmas number was first on her 
list of things to be done. 

Can you join in v/ith a Christmas gift for 
the Peace News Fund ? Leslie Hale, MP, 
has sent out a special appeal to a number of 
our friends, and so with a combined effort 
we hope to raise 

SI497 fof/ Dec. 

THE EDITOR. 

Contributions since November 29, 1957: 
£192 Is. 8d. 

Contribution from USA: £181 7s. 4d. 

Total received since Januaary 1 1957: 

£2,002 13s. 7d. 

Anonymous contributions gratefully ack¬ 
nowledged : Anon., Sheffield, 12s. 6d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Anne.sley, Joint Treasurer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.A. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 

. . . and / give the sum of £ . free 

of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 3 Black- 
stock Road, Stoke Newington, in the 
County of London. 
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“ I renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 

This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis, of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 

DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street ^ London, W.C.I 


If you still believe that I am acting from 
cowardice, I shall venture to draw your 
attention to the fact that I took part in 
the second world war and was awarded a 
distinction.” 

“ Then you must have changed your 
mind. Explain yourself.” 

” I have been thinking a good deal since 
the war. My attitude is easily explained. 
I am a sincere Christian. To me all men 
are brothers, and I have no reason to kill 
a German or an Algerian. Besides, the 
Algerian war is madness and cannot pos¬ 
sibly succeed.” 

“ Indeed," protested the President. 

” Those are not my words. They were 
spoken by the Prime Minister Guy Mollet 
in an election speech. ‘ You have been 
deceived, you and I,' he said.” 

For a moment the President seemed to 
be stumped by this reply. But he must 
have thought that Guy Mollet’s inconsist¬ 
ency was no exception, for he said: 

” You have changed your mind because 
you took part in one war and don’t want 


One of the military’s little 
mistakes 

1^0 windows were left in the chapel and 
the Cornish village was a shambles 
after an Army and Civil Defence exercise 
which included the exploding of 30 lbs. of 
gun cotton topped with a drum of oil. 

” It gave out a perfect mushroom effect 
which drifted just as we wanted it,” a CD 
observer told the News Chronicle. 

” Jolly realistic, a fine show,” said other 
CD workers. 

“ The people of Carnkie thought differ¬ 
ently,” reports the News Chronicle. 

Official title was ” Exercise Samaritan ”. 
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tne rest oi the term as a uiscipiinary 
measure. 

Collective punishment is always dubious, 
though it is doubtful if any other action 
were possible ; it is sad to see the use of 
unconstitutional violence by even a small 
minority of the country’s future leaders. 
The whole story on both sides is a challenge 
to pacifist techniques. 

Secondly there has been the arrival of 
the current national hero, the boxer, Hogan 
(Kid) Bassey. It is a pity that Nigeria’s one 
international champion should belong to a 
violent pastime, but better a man of the 
boxing-ring than a man of war. Nigeria 
has shown herself capable of producing 
other champions, a sculptor such as Ben 
Enwonwu, a novelist such as Amos Tutuola. 

Thirdly there are the celebrations attend¬ 
ing the attainment of self-government by 
the Western Region ; those from the other 
regions will no doubt follow in due course. 
We are reminded that progress is steady 
under mature and responsible leadership. 
As the Bishop of Ibadan said: “ The grant¬ 
ing of self-government is a challenege to 
the Africans, for all eyes are now turned 
to Africa to see what the Africans will 
make of the power granted them to rule 
themselves.” 

Finally, by a happy coincidence, there is 
the centenary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Nigeria, the honour paid to 
Bishop Crowther and other great names of 
the past. 

Refused to join Red Army 

JTILDEGARD MAYR, a well-known 
member of the Austrian Section of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, who will 
shortly be visiting Northern Ireland to speak 
at meetings there, took part in this year’s 
Youth Festival in Russia. 

In an interesting report of her experiences, 
published in the magazine ” Der Christ in 
der Welt ” (The Christian in the World), 
she tells of a visit to an old man, a follower 
of Tolstoy in Moscow, who related to her 
the story of a young peasant, also a Tol¬ 
stoyan, who recently refused military service 
in the Red Army. 

The boy was called before his com¬ 
manding officer and pleaded his case with 
such firmness and conviction that the 
general had his passport and other papers 
given back to him and allowed him to 
return to the State farm where he works. 
“ This is a unique case,” says Hildegard 
Mayr, ” but it bears witness to the power 
of conscience in a totalitarian State. 


nowledged : Anon., Sheffield, 12s. 6d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Annesley, Joint Treasurer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 

To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 
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Kennan^s Lectures 

welcome and appreciate Mr. Ken- 
nan’s Reith Lectures. The fact that 
we can find numerous, and very important, 
points upon which we disagree does not 
detract from our admiration for his inde¬ 
pendence of mind and capacity for 
imaginative understanding. 

Mr. Kennan is a notable and valuable 
addition to the ranks of those willing 
seriously to examine the changed world 
situation. The number of such men (we 
count Sir Stephen King-Hall among them) 
is growing. But it will have to grow much 
more rapidly if mankind is to have any 
future. 

When Mr. Kennan, in his fourth lecture, 
having spoken of the “ terrible, immediate 
and almost inconceivable danger ” of an 
all-out war, went on to say that “ there 
are people who still see the escape from 
this danger in the continued multiplication 
by us of the destructiveness and speed of 
delivery of the major atomic weapons,” he 
was pointing to practically all the Western 
statesmen—and for all we know—in the 
reverse sense, to all the Eastern bloc states¬ 
men too. 

It is this terrifying fact that makes it so 
important that the growing realisation of 
the parlous situation of mankind in its 
present predicament shall increase rapidly 
enough to shake the statesmen out of their 
present paralysis, and that people of the 
type of Kennan, King-Hall and Russell 
should be added to and should make their 
voices heard. 

The whole truth 

rilHE temptation to make the worst of 
the other side and unnecessarily to add 
to suspicion and mistrust is one which any 
responsible Foreign Secretary should be 
able to resist. But not so Mr. Dulles. Fear 
of Communism leads him to constant 
attacks on the Soviet Union, but for the 
sake of his own reputation, if for nothing 
else, he should verify his facts. 

In a recent interview used by the BBC 
in “ At Home and Abroad ”, his charge 
that the Russians were the first nation to 
make treaty breaking an accepted method 
of getting their own way and that the Soviet 
Union could not be relied on to keep its 
own promises, was justified by reference to 
the summit conference at Geneva in 1955. 
Mr. Dulles claimed that the Russians had 
agreed that Germany should be reunified 
bv free elections, but had renudiated that 



held wedge in Moroccan territory once the 
transfer to them (already agreed to by 
Spain) of the northern part of Spanish West 
Africa has become reality. 

The Spaniards, though basing their stand 
on historical grounds, are fighting because 
they are afraid that compliance on their 
part with this particular demand—which is 
ill-founded in law—would lead to an early 
further demand by the Moroccans: for 
Ceuta and other Spanish-held places further 
north which they are not willing to sur¬ 
render. 

Particularly in view of the generally 
good relations between Spaniards and 


Moroccans, this is a quarrel that might well 
be settled by negotiation. 


Poluud lust yeur ... 

irpHERE is a heartbreaking contrast be¬ 
tween the events that are taking place 
in the Hungarian courts as a consequence 
of last year’s rising and the conduct of 
the Polish courts after the Poznan rising a 
few months earlier. 

When the men arrested in connection with 
the Poznan troubles came before the courts 
there was a remarkable recognition by the 
Polish judges that what had happened had 
been the consequence of the growth of 
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LOVE CAME DOWN AT CHRISTMAS 


By 


Stuart Morris 

JT seems fashionable to-day to look back in 
anger, the anger of a generation cheated of 
its birthright and frnstrated in its hopes. But 
one glance ahead indicates the cause and 
shows that the backward look should be one 
of repentance. The world, while accepting the 
festival of Christmas, has rejected its revolu¬ 
tionary truth. If in the trinity of abiding 
virtues love is left out, we frustrate hope and 
deny faith. 

Love rules the camp, the court, the grove. 

And man below and saints above. 

For love is heaven and heaven is love. 

But that is what we effectively prevent. Fear is enthroned as a dictator of 
all important policies. Wars come because some are too frightened to allow 
others to exist. Politicians dare not risk an understanding lest the other side 
should deceive them. The H-bomb has become the robot policeman of the 
atomic age, while many who reject the view that the world must always live 
under the threat of war see the acceptance of the rule of law as the only alter¬ 
native. But Christmas outdates such plans and does not pretend that peace can 
stem from fear. “ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” and in 



conditions in Poland for which all had to 
share the responsibility with those who 
were being put on trial. The Poznan events 
and the disorders that followed were the 
consequence of the unbearable pressure laid 
upon the people generally. 

Among those tried there were those who 
were guilty of horrifying crimes against the 
political police, which clearly could not be 
justified in the courts. Even in these cases, 
however, the judges were inclined to recog¬ 
nise the terrible character of the hatred that 
had been aroused by the operations of the 
political police, and to accept that although 
the actions of those on trial called for con¬ 
demnation, they could nevertheless be 
understood and extenuated ; and this 
recognition was reflected in the sentences. 

Apart from cases of this kind, the Polish 
courts acted with a minimum of vindictive¬ 
ness and a maximum of clemency. Inde¬ 
pendently of what happened in the courts, 
hundreds of those who were arrested at 
the time of the riots were released without 
having been brought to trial. 

The scrupulousness and understanding of 
the judges (accompanied, one might almost 
say, by a sense that they themselves were 
on trial) were so striking that one felt that 
when the trend should move back towards 
Stalinism the character of the judiciary 
would be a solid factor that could hold 
out hope for Poland. 

... und now Hunyury 

TN Hungary today there is no similar sign 
of hope, and the courts are apparently 
as much the slavish instruments of the 
regime as were the courts in Stalinist 
Russia. 

When the workers rose in revolt last 
November they elected spokesmen to 
advance their views to the Government that 
Russia was to impose upon them. These 
men are now coming up for trial. Nine 
of them have been tried in secret, and of 
these one was condemned to death and the 
others were given long prison sentences. 
Seven of these took their cases to appeal, 
and these hearings, again taken in secret, 
resulted in the confirmation of the death 
sentence and the changing of the remaining 
sentences of imprisonment to sentences of 
death also. The sentences were carried out 
immediately, and before the public 
announcement of the result of the appeals. 
It seems as if this business was very much 
in the manner of the “ shot in the back 
of the neck ” style of Stalinist days. 

The trial of five students, all under 
twenty-five, has also been carried out 
secretly and apparently there are more 
secret trials of students’ and workers’ 



















































































































































to suspicion and mistrust is one which any 
responsible Foreign Secretary should be 
able to resist. But not so Mr. Dulles. Fear 
of Communism leads him to constant 
attacks on the Soviet Union, but for the 
sake of his own reputation, if for nothing 
else, he should verify his facts. 

In a recent interview used by the BBC 
in “ At Home and Abroad ”, his charge 
that the Russians were the first nation to 
make treaty breaking an accepted method 
of getting their own way and that the Soviet 
Union could not be relied on to keep its 
own promises, was justified by reference to 
the summit conference at Geneva in 1955. 
Mr. Dulles claimed that the Russians had 
agreed that Germany should be reunified 
by free elections, but had repudiated that 
within weeks. 

The actual fact, as Peace News reported 
at the time, is that the only agreement 
reached at Geneva was contained in a direc¬ 
tive by the four heads of governments who 
“ agreed that the settlement of the German 
question and the reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections shall be carried 
out in conformity with the national interests 
of the German people and the interests of 
European security.” 

Even allowing for the usual ambiguity of 
such communiques, Mr. Dulles can find no 
warrant here for saying that Marshal Bul¬ 
ganin had committed the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to holding free elections irrespective 
of a solution of the main difference whether 
German unity or European security should 
come first. That difference was not 
resolved at Geneva, nor has there been any 
serious attempt to resolve it since. 

It would appear that either Mr. Dulles 
has a bad memory or that he distorts the 
facts to suit his argument. Indeed, if he 
were to tell the whole truth he should not 
have left out the subsequent offers made by 
responsible Soviet leaders which, if accepted, 
would not only have paved the way to 
German reunification and free election! 
but also to the liberation of Hungary and 
other territory in Eastern Europe, on the 
basis of the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops. 

The Mini Hghting 

irjpHE Ifni strip along the Atlantic coast 

of Africa, over which Moroccans and 
Sp^iniards are now fighting a minor war 
which can please no one except France, is 
not in itself worth even a soft-voiced 
quanel. 

The Moroccans are fighting because Ifni 
wo’dd constitute a still remaining foreign- 



shows that the backward look should be one 
of repentance. Tlie world, while accepting the 
festival of Christmas, has rejected its revolu¬ 
tionary truth. If in the trinity of abiding 
virtues love is left out, we frustrate hope and 
deny faith. 

Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 

And man below and saints above. 

For love is heaven and heaven is love. 

But that is what we effectively prevent. Fear is enthroned as a dictator of 
all important policies. Wars come because some are too frightened to allow 
others to exist. Politicians dare not risk an understanding lest the other side 
should deceive them. The H-bomb has become the robot policeman of the 
atomic age, while many who reject the view that the world must always live 
under the threat of war see the acceptance of the rule of law as the only alter¬ 
native. But Christmas outdates such plans and does not pretend that peace can 
stem from fear. “The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,” and in 
fulfilling the law Christ inaugurated the reign of love. 

Love is an attitude of mind, not an emotional reaction limited to the narrow 
sphere of mutual affection. Christ, who never asks the impossible, did not tell 
us to like our enemies. It is not possible to like everyone when each individual 
is so unlike every other. It IS possible to love everyone. Though to love our 
enemies is the last thing which seems possible or desirable, Christmas proclaims 
that nothing less will bring the world from fear to faith, from despair to hope, 
from war to peace. 


irjlRUST is an expression of love. To be prepared to deal only with those in 

whom we already have confidence is not trust. Trust is the readiness to act 
with goodwill towards those who may let us down and to persist in that attitude 
when they do. Not for us to consider whether we can trust the Russians, the 
Germans, the Americans, or anyone else. We have to ensure that we can trust 
ourselves always to do the right thing. Not for us to be ever on our guard 
against being hurt, or to be planning how to defend the good against the evil. 

“ Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of things ” might seem 
to be the appropriate song this Christmas as he puts his own satellites into outer 
space. But there is no glory in war and man remains the servant of his fears, 
though he brings the heavens into the arena of the race for the ultimate weapon. 
The latest policy of “ shared peril ” under which nuclear weapons will be distri¬ 
buted to NATO countries extends the area of fear. The knowledge that the 
heavens are the flarepath night and day for planes carrying nuclear bombs has 
turned what is meant to frighten others into an added source of fear for our¬ 
selves. 


TF we accept Christmas we must renounce the whole idea of defence and not 
only the method of violence. Chrisfs earthly life begins in a manger in the 
defencelessness of the baby whose birth involves the murder of all other local 
children of his age. It culminates on the cross in the defencelessness of supreme 
love which spells danger to all his immediate friends. 

That is Christ’s policy of “ shared peril.” 

The only way out of the vicious circle of fear is to draw the new circle of 
love which will embrace everybody. Only so can we echo the true Christmas 
message: “Fear not, for unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord. And immediately there was with the angels a 
heavenly host singing ^ Glory to God in the highest: on earth peace, goodwill 
among men.’ ” 


of them have been tried in secret, and of 
these one was condemned to death and the 
others were given long prison sentences. 
Seven of these took their cases to appeal, 
and these hearings, again taken in secret, 
resulted in the confirmation of the death 
sentence and the changing of the remaining 
sentences of imprisonment to sentences of 
death also. The sentences were carried out 
immediately, and before the public 
announcement of the result of the appeals. 
It seems as if this business was very much 
in the manner of the “ shot in the back 
of the neck ” style of Stalinist days. 

The trial of five students, all under 
twenty-five, has also been carried out 
secretly and apparently there are more 
secret trials of students’ and workers’ 
representatives ahead. 

£130^000^000 policy 

I^JpHE Labour Party has declared for the 
allocation of one per cent of the total 
national income to the assistance of the 
under-developed countries in a “ war on 
want.” This would mean setting aside for 
this purpose something over £130 millions 
each year. 

Mr. Gaitskell first declared for such a 
policy during his visit to the USA and it 
has since been embodied in a Labour Party 
policy declaration. 

A paragraph in last week’s Observer 
shows how little impact this tremendously 
important declaration has so far made. In 
this paragraph the Observer’s political cor¬ 
respondent sets out “ the various things 
that Mr. Gaitskell has promised to do when 
he gets to No. 10.” These are the 
nationalisation of iron and steel and road 
transport; reorganisation of the water 
boards ; abolition of conscription ; improve¬ 
ment of pay in the armed forces; pro¬ 
vision of a new pensions scheme and the 
increase of old age pensions by a further 
10s.; repeal of the Rent Act; municipali- 
sation of housing; provision for national 
investment in major firms; measures 
against inflation and the provision of a 
number of controls. 

This completes the list, although the 
Observer correspondent rightly remarks 
that “ there may be other promises tucked 
away in the policy statements.” The pro¬ 
vision of £130 millions to help the poverty- 
ridden people throughout the world would 
appear to be one of these. 

We hope that those readers of Peace 
News who are members of the Labour 
Party will do what they can to see that 
it is not “ tucked away ” but that it is given 
the kind of publicity that will show that 
it is regarded as a serious issue. 










NEW MOVE TO BREAK 


FORTNIGHT ago Dr. Leon Szur 
and I published an offer by the 
Baath Socialists to discuss with Jewish 
Socialists the tragic differences 
between Israel and the Arab countries. 
This offer has aroused great interest 
in the Middle East. 

I am so anxious that the proposed dis¬ 
cussions shall take place that I don’t pro¬ 
pose to enter into the controversy between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. It may 
be useful, however, to relate the back¬ 
ground of this offer and to show how both 
the Arab countries and Israel have been 
made the pawns of the great Imperial 
Powers, This is a matter which concerns 
not only the Middle East, but the whole 
of Asia and of Africa to which the Middle 
East is a gateway and, indeed, the peace 
of the whole world. 

The two leaders 

A word or two about the two principal 
figures in the talks which led to the offer. 

Dr. Leon Szur is by experience and con¬ 
viction a real internationalist. He is of 
Polish origin but spent his early life in 
South Africa. There he became a socialist, 
and genuine socialists from South Africa 
are among the best in the world. He 
courageously championed the rights of the 
African, Indian and coloured peoples in 
the Union, and when he came to England 
he took a prominent part in the establish¬ 
ment of the Congress of Peoples Against 
Imoerialism and later of the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom. Because of his belief 
both in socialism and inter-racialism it was 
natural that he should desire to take 


DEADLOCK 

By Fenner Breckway, MP 

Chairman, Movement for 
Colonial Freedom 

advantage ^f the opportunity to meet Baath 
socialist leaders at the recent Anti-Colonial 
Conference in Athens, and to discuss with 
them the possibility of negotiations with 
socialists in Israel. 

The leading figure from the Arab socialist 
side was Mr. Michael Aflek, the General 
Secretary of the Baath Socialist Party. He 
is an unusual person. He gives the impres¬ 
sion of the quiet philosophic thinker. When 
he addressed the Athens Conference there 
was at first almost a feeling of embarrass¬ 
ment because he spoke so slowly. I have 
never heard an orator who paused so long 
between each word. But as he went on 
speaking he gripped his audience by his 
sincerity and by the care which he took 
to find the exact word to express his mean¬ 
ing. Before long every delegate was en¬ 
grossed. Dr. Aflek is the theoretician and 
spiritual leader of his party. He readily 
responded to Dr. Leon Szur’s suggestion 
that he should discuss the Israel problem 
with us. 

The Baath Socialists have a leading 
influence in Syria, but because they believe 
in the close federation of the Arab coun¬ 
tries, their membership and organisation 
extend over the frontiers into Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and even into 
North Africa. It was from this conception 
of a Federation of the Middle East countries 
that Dr. Aflek approached the problem of 


ARAB-ISRAEL 

Israel. He said frankly that he recognised 
that the Jewish people have a permanent 
place in the Middle East. He argued that 
Jewish socialists should unite with Arab 
socialists to establish a socialist federation. 
In such a federation the Jewish people, as 
well as other peoples, would have autonomy 
in their internal affairs, but inter-federal 
subjects and foreign policy and defence 
would be in the hands of the Federal 
Government. Dr. Aflek authorised Leon 
Szur and me to say that Baath Socialists 
would be prepared to discuss an agreement 
with Jewish socialists on this broad basis. 

Israeli socialists 

There was an immediate response from 
the London representatives of the United 
Workers Party (MAPAM) of Israel. The 
suggestion for discussions was welcomed, 
and I was asked to convene an informal 
preparatory meeting between the respective 
parties at which further steps could be 
considered. Dr. Szur and I have forwarded 
this response to Dr. Aflek in Damascus and 
await his reply. 

The MAPAM is the minority party among 
socialists in Israel. It stands for indepen¬ 
dence from both the Power blocs of Russia 
and America, for active co-existence and 
for peace between the Jewish and Arab 
peoples. On all international issues it 
reflects the positive neutralism of India and 
many African colonial territories, and in 
this fundamental view the Baath Socialists 
are in agreement. This is a hopeful basis 
for discussions. 

We have also had a letter from the Lon¬ 
don representative of MAPEI, the majority 
Party in Israel, indicating that its represen¬ 
tatives would also be ready to engage in 
discussions but urging that they should 
be unconditional. MAPEI, which dominates 
the Israel Government, does not have the 
same affinity as MAPAM towards the 
neutralist ideas of the Baath Socialists. 
Fruitful discussions between MAPEI and 
Baath may therefore be more difficult. 
Meanwhile, however, eager discussion is 
taking place both in Israel and the Arab 
countries, and from this an opinion may 
develop which will contribute ultimately 
towards peace. 

Cause of the conflict 

Both the Jewish and the Arab peoples 
have historical reasons for a rapproche¬ 
ment. Both suffered nersecution from the 


Santa Claus and the Sputnik 

By EMRYS HUGHES MP 


“*^HAT was a near thing,” said 
Santa Claus as the Sputnik 
whizzed past him in the sky. Then 
he chased after it and shouted, 
“ What on earth are you doing up 
here ? ” 

“ Sorry I can’t stop,” said the Sputnik. 
” I’m in my orbit, and I’m not on earth 
anyhow, and won’t be going back there 
just yet.” 

” But how did you get all the way up 
here ? I’ve never seen anything like 
you so far up before. Sometimes I’ve 


“ Oh, don’t ask me that,” said the 
Sputnik. “ The Americans say I’ve only 
been sent up here because the Russians 
are interested in war.” 

” You don’t really look very warlike,” 
said Santa. 

” No, it isn’t really me but the 
rocket,” said the Sputnik. “ The rocket 
that fired me into the sky can send 
bombs to all parts of the earth.” 

” If they begin doing that about Christ¬ 
mas-time,” said Santa, ” I had better 
keep away from the earth and go some¬ 
where else. It will become too danger- 
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The inner source of J 
good-will ** J 

A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE J 

From Mkhael Tippett * 

5’jpHE Christmas message that thej 
angels brought was: Peace on^f 


;{^Earth and Goodwill to Men. 

Almost every one of us in the WestJ 
-Khas a childhood’s memory of Christmas, J 
Jwhen the special emotions that havej 


centred for centuries round the Christ-J 
5mas story touched us in a direct andjf 
uncomplicated manner. J 


-K And nearly every one of us grows upj 


5 from innocence to experience into anj 
J awareness of how increasingly furtherJ 
^away the earthly reality is from thej 
^abiding hope. J 

-K Personally, I doubt if we realise how^ 


Jvery deep-seated this hope is. Often, J 


-kl think, the contrast between the hope^ 

O TT 1A AC* A'n 4" 1 * I"'! 7 .rl 4- ^ ^ 


;Jand the present reality drives us into aj 
Jkind of despair, which has the outwardj 
^semblance of cynicism, and this cynic-J 
Jism seems to many people the onlyj 
Improper response to the earthly reality, 

★ But rarely, I believe, is it the proper J 
^response to the inner reality of the soul,J 
J^and for that reason it creates a sense of J 
5 frustration. 

^ However, even if it appears irrational,^ 
^Si frank admission of how abiding this?! 
^sense of hope really is, just because itj 
-Kis a truer response to our real uncon-5f 
;J^scious inner life, can release in us a posi-J 
-kitve sense of value and purpose. 

^ I don’t know how we can draw onej 
-K another’s attention to this inner source 
;JJof goodwil, except by the accident ofj 
-Kpersonal contact. I’m not expecting to^ 
communicate my own sense of it, evenj 
-Kthrough Peace News. But it is certain^ 
;J^that with the time of Christmas, the age-J 
-Kold memories are stirred, shifting for aj 
moment the dead-weight of the outerJ 
^cynicism. J 

Some say that ever ’gainst that ^ 
Season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is 
celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all 
night through 


-k 
-k 
-k 
-k 
-k 
-k 
-k 

-k . . . 

J This image is quite irrational, whether J 
fin Shakespeare’s day or our own. ButJ 
^it is absolutely unbreakable. J 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


been found in the creation of a bi-national 
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Santa Claus and the Sputnik 


By E>VIRyS HUGHES MP 


was a near thing,” said 
Santa Claus as the Sputnik 
whizzed past him in the sky. Then 
he chased after it and shouted, 
“ What on earth are you doing up 
here ? ” 

“ Sorry I can't stop,” said the Sputnik. 
“ Fm in my orbit, and I’m not on earth 
anyhow, and won’t be going back there 
just yet.” 

“ But how did you get all the way up 
here ? I’ve never seen anything like 
you so far up before. Sometimes I’ve 
nearly bumped into a balloon, but that 
was quite different.” 

” I was put into a rocket and fired up 
200 miles,” said the Sputnik. “ Nothing 
like that has ever happened before.” 


“ where did you come from ? ” 

asked Santa. 

“ Sorry I can’t tell you that for 
security reasons,” said the Sputnik. 
” You might tell the Americans. When 
I saw you coming at first I thought you 
might be an American spy.” 

“ I don’t belong to any country,” said 
Santa. I visit them all. And they’re 
all quite pleased to see me.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you the country I 
came from. It’s Russia,” said the 
Sputnik. 

“ I’m going there, too,” said Santa. 
“ But why did they send you up here ? ” 

“ It’s the Geophysical Year,” said the 
Sputnik. 

“ What on earth is that ? ” asked 
Santa. 

“ It’s a rather long thing to explain, 
but to put it as simply as I can, it’s the 
year the scientists are studying the sky 
and the stars.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Santa. 
“ But have they made such a good job 
of the earth that they need to interfere 
up here ? Have they solved the prob¬ 
lems of disease and hunger and how to 
make everything happy for everybody 
on earth ? They spend most of their 
time trying to discover how to kill each 
other in war. Why can’t they spend 
their time making a real success of the 
earth before they start interfering with 
the stars ? ” 


“ Oh, don’t ask me that,” said the 
Sputnik. “ The Americans say I’ve only 
been sent up here because the Russians 
are interested in war.” 

“ You don’t really look very warlike,” 
said Santa. 

“ No, it isn’t really me but the 
rocket,” said the Sputnik. “ The rocket 
that fired me into the sky can send 
bombs to all parts of the earth.” 

“ If they begin doing that about Christ¬ 
mas-time,” said Santa, “ I had better 
keep away from the earth and go some¬ 
where else. It will become too danger¬ 
ous.” 

“ Oh don’t do that just yet,” said the 
Sputnik. “ They need to be cheered up 
at Christmas, and think of the kids.” 

“ You are quite right,” said Santa. 
“ They may have more sense.” 

“ That’s the only hope for them,” said 
the Sputnik. “ If they don’t learn sense 
soon they’ll all get blown up and you’ll 
have to go to the Moon.” 

0 

“ J WAS talking to the Man in the 
Moon the other day,” said Santa, 
“ and he’s beginning to get worried 
because he’s heard they are thinking of 
sending someone with a rocket there.” 

“ Yes,” said the Sputnik, “ they are 
sure they can get there, but they are not 
so sure they can get back. If I were 
the Man in the Moon I would be get¬ 
ting worried too. Have you seen my 
younger brother ? He’s higher up still, 
with a dog.” 

“ What’s the dog done ? ” asked 
Santa. 

“ Nothing,” said the Sputnik. “ They 
just sent it up to see how it would get 
on. The dog’s dead now. When the 
dogs go up and don’t die they think 
they’ll be able to get to the Moon.” 

“ I’ll have to tell the Man in the 
Moon that,” said Santa. “ He’ll not 
want any wars there. I know he is 
interested in a plan for sending mission¬ 
aries from other planets to Christianise 
and civilise the earth. If he doesn’t 
hurry up it will be too late. I can’t 
chase you round the world. So good¬ 
bye.” 

“ Good-bye and good luck,” said the 
Sputnik, hurrying on, “ and keep out of 
the way of the rockets.” 
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discussions but urging that they should 
be unconditional. MAPEI, which dominates 
the Israel Government, does not have the 
same affinity as MAPAM towards the 
neutralist ideas of the Baath Socialists. 
Fruitful discussions between MAPEI and 
Baath may therefore be more difficult. 
Meanwhile, however, eager discussion is 
taking place both in Israel and the Arab 
countries, and from this an opinion may 
develop which will contribute ultimately 
towards peace. 

Cause of the conflict 

Both the Jewish and the Arab peoples 
have historical reasons for a rapproche¬ 
ment. Both suffered persecution from the 
Christian Governments of Europe and both 
were the victims of the Turkish Empire. 
From the first century of the Christian era 
until World War I, Arabs and Jews lived 
together in the Middle East in concord. 
Indeed, as recently as 1919, Faisal, 
King of Syria and then of Iraq, told Dr. 
Weizmann, the Zionist leader, that Arabs 
looked with sympathy on the Zionist Move¬ 
ment and that differences between Arabs 
and Jews were exploited by interested 
parties, although they could easily be dis¬ 
pelled by goodwill. 

The truth is that the conflict between 
Arabs and Jews in the Middle East arose 
from the policies of the Imperial Powers 
during the last forty years. It has been 
the historic role of Imperialism to divide 
peoples in order to rule. 

This was the deliberate policy of Britain 
during the early years of the occupation 
of India. It was the policy for a consider¬ 
able period in the Northern territories of 
Nigeria to prevent union with the South 
for independence. Both Arabs and Jews 
in the Middle East have also been the 
victims. 

This began during World War I, when 
Britain desired the support of the Arab 
peoples against Turkey and of the world 
Jewish population against Hitler. In an 
exchange of letters with the Arab leaders 
the British Government indicated that 
Palestine should become a part of a free 
and independent Arabia. Almost simul¬ 
taneously, in the Balfour Declaration of 
1917, the Jews were promised a national 
home in Zion. At first these promises were 
not held to be irresconcilable because “ a 
national home ” did not necessarily imply 
that Palestine would become an independent 
Jewish State. A solution might well have 


communicate my own sense of it, evenj 
-k through Peace News. But it is certain J 
;J^that with the time of Christmas, the age-J 
-kold memories are stirred, shifting for aj 
J moment the dead-weight of the outerJ 
-Kcynicism. J 
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been found in the creation of a bi-national 
state as advocated by Judah Magnes, the 
President of the Hebrew University. 

Pawns of the Powers 

When, after the war, Palestine became 
a British Mandate, Whitehall policy 
deliberately played off the Arabs against 
the Jews. When Britain gave up its man¬ 
date the United Nations partitioned Palestine 
and created the State of Israel. The 
United Nations, however, did not enforce 
this solution, and neither Arabs nor Jews 
have accepted the frontiers laid down. 
Arab-Israel tension has persisted ever since 
with Britain, America and Russia exploit¬ 
ing the antagonisms which imperialist 
policy had created. They did this in the 
interests of neither Arab nor Jewish peoples, 
but of their own manoeuvres in the Cold 
War. 

It is time that the Arab and the Jewish 
peoples realised that they have been made 
the pawns of the Great Powers and that 
they sought an understanding which could 
enable them all to build their own societies 
on a federated socialist basis. I do not 
underestimate the difliculties, which are 
many and deep; but along these lines the 
final solution must be found unless the 
Middle East is to blow itself and the world 
to pieces. The time has come for discus¬ 
sions to begin. 

Copyright in India and Africa reserved 
to author. 


£20 TO PEACE NEWS 

Twenty pounds has been sent to Peace 
News and £15 to the headquarters of the 
Peace Pledge Union as proceeds from a 
Bazaar organised by the Surrey Area of 
the Peace Pledge Union. 
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THE THING 




By Reginald Reynolds 
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“ rjTHE principle,” explained the 
Professor, “ is not altogether 
revolutionary. Hackenschmidt demon¬ 
strated in the early ’sixties that what 
we might call a common semantic 
currency could be evolved from the 
polyglottic confusion and interpreted 
electronically in a synthetic brain. 
Our problem was only the construc¬ 
tion of such a brain, capable of reduc¬ 
ing all verbal concepts to common 
thought waves and re-converting from 
this medium into any known 
language.” 

The delegates looked impressed and, so 
they hoped, intelligent. They were unaware 
of the fact that the Professor was deliber¬ 
ately simplifying the whole problem for 
their benefit. Sir Algernon Serly-Belch, 
who had been nodding gravely, having 
missed his siesta, pointed a knobbly finger 
at The Thing. 

“ D’you mean,” he said, “ that this whats- 
itsname is thinkin’ in thirty languages as 
fast as 1 can talk? ” 

The Professor’s nursery vocabulary was 
nearly exhausted. He nodded vaguely and 
walked over to The Thing, which looked 
like a telephone exchange, if it resembled 
anything at all. 

“A little demonstration,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor, “ is perhaps more valuable than 
further explanation. Gentlemen, will you 
please listen now on the ear-phones. ’ 

After the necessary pause, he began. 

Mary had a little lamb 

Whose fleece was white as snow. 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

He stopped and smiled at the delegates. 
There were expressions of surprise and 
some even applauded. The Russian dele¬ 
gate, however, rose to his feet with a gesture 
of contempt and protested, his words being 
instantaneously conveyed in all the neces¬ 
sary languages. 1 he English version ran as 

follows: , T 

“ The Government of the Union or 
Socialist Soviet Republics must protest 
against the introduction of religious propa¬ 
ganda into a technical discussion. The 
USSR has always tolerated religion within 


Yet it was not a simple matter to obtain 
agreement as to its use. An American 
syndicate, the moment the story was re¬ 
leased to an astonished world, immediately 
made an offer so fabulous that only the 
professional integrity of the Professor pre¬ 
vented The Thing from being exploited by 
financial wizards. Humanitarians, recog¬ 
nising the essentially human and super¬ 
human qualities of The Thing, began to 
agitate for its release from chattel slavery, 
its enfranchisement and its protection from 
abuse by special legislation. 

Others, going even further, saw in The 
Thing a new Messiah ; and a religious cult, 
beginning in Los Angeles, soon had active 
apostles throughout the Western world. 
With an easy adaptation of existing prac¬ 
tices (characteristic of all the great, virile 
religions) the new cult soon had its own 
prayer-book and hymnal, so that worship¬ 
pers could pray for the hastening of the 
Thingdom and sing lustily such anthems as 
“ God save the Thing ”. 

The Professor, undeterred by all this, 
adhered to his original purpose, which was 
to help the United Nations in its work and 
ultimately—so he hoped— to bring World 
Government a stage nearer. When he began, 
his hopes of The Thing had been relatively 
modest ; but he now saw it as head of an 
incorruptible and infallible international 
Civil Service of robots. Apart from the 
obvious mental superiority of The Thing, 
when compared with man that is born of 



dignantly that they were only trying to be 
helpful and what about Greenland? 

The truth about Greenland was that the 
quantity of uranium discovered there had 
made it quite clear that the country ought 
to be under the protection of the United 
States. As it was contrary to the best 
American traditions to appear in the role 
of imperialists they had quietly encouraged 
the British, who did not suffer from the 
same scruples, to annex the country—hav¬ 
ing naturally first agreed with them pri¬ 
vately about the uranium. 

A debate in which one side is talking 
about Afghanistan while the other wants to 
discuss Greenland is apt to be disconnected. 
But The Thing showed its usual patience 
with inferior brains and even a tolerance for 
the frailties of political morality until the 
Russian spokesman—always suspicious of 
that bias which the Kremlin had originally 
imputed to the robot—was foolish enough 
to challenge a translation. His secretary, 
who had been keeping a check on the 
French version, assured him that five words 
had been added to his last speech. The 
Russian delegate rose on a point of order, 
which The Thing relayed to the assembly. 

There was an awkward pause. Nobody 
knew the correct procedure when the 
authority of The Thing was called in ques¬ 
tion. They looked expectantly at the mon¬ 
strous machine and at last it spoke. 

“ Were they true? ” 

The Russian blustered. Five damning 
words that had given away his whole case, 
but they were true all right. And if The 
Thing knew that much, perhaps it could 
prove its point. He tried to evade the ques¬ 
tion by returning to the offensive. 

“ That is not tlie point,” he growled. 
“ Was that a correct translation of what 1 
said ? ” 

The question splintered into a babel of 
languages and each delegate heard with it 
the immediate reply; 

“ It was a correct translation of what is 
written in the margin of your notes.” 

Everyone looked at the Russian delegate, 
who was scarlet with anger and embarrass¬ 
ment. And it was at that point that the 
American delegate, thinking he could make 
capital out of the situation, heavily 
intervened. 


My book of the 
year 

By A. J. MUSTE 

book of the year—the one which 
^'^introduced me to a significant person¬ 
ality of whom 1 had been largely ignorant 
and gave me the biggest kick—was “ The 
Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman,”* 
edited with an introduction by Jacques 
Barzun, the dean of the graduate schools 
at Columbia University. 

John Jay Chapman was erratic, an in¬ 
dividualist, libertarian and prophet who did 
his writing in the later years of the 19th 
century and the early decade of the 20th. 
He lived so intensely and was so serious 
about wrongdoing that while at Harvard as 
a youth in 1886 he plunged his left hand 
into a coal fire and left it there until it was 
rendered permanently useless, bicause he 
had beaten a fellow student who proved to 
have been not guilty of the deed which had 
offended Chapman. 

The longest selection in the present col¬ 
lection is a 140-page essay on William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist, writer and 
organiser. How I and apparently others 
in the circles in which I move missed this 
book when it appeared 40 years or so ago 
I cannot understand. It is a brilliant and 
penetrating analysis, written at white heat: 
“To the conservative minds of his time he 
(Garrison) appeared to be a monster; and 
he was a monster—a monster of virtue, a 
monster of love, a monster of power.” 

This essay on Garrison and several other 
pieces are startling in their revelation of 
how the struggles over slavery in the forties 
and fifties of the last century are being 
repeated, though in slightly altered forms, 
in the contemporary struggles over inte¬ 
gration. 

As already indicated, Chapman was a 
man who believed one had to take personal 
respoUvSibility. Thus, on August 16, 1912, 
he went to Coatesville, Pennsylvania, where 
a year before a peculiarly horrible lynching 
of a Negro had taken place, and publicly 
announced a prayer meeting. It was 
attended by exactly three persons, besides 
Chapman himrself. One of them was a 
Miss Martin from New York, a friend of 
his; another was an “ anti-slavery old 
Negress who lived in Boston but happened 
to be staying in Coatesville ”; the other an 
unidentified man who was probably spying 
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Mary had a little lamb 

Whose fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

He stopped and smiled at the delegates. 
There were expressions of surprise and 
some even applauded. Ihe Russian dele¬ 
gate, however, rose to his feet with a gesture 
of contempt and protested, his words being 
instantaneously conveyed in all the neces¬ 
sary languages. The English version ran as 
follows: 

“ The Government of the Union ot 
Socialist Soviet Republics must protest 
against the introduction of religious propa¬ 
ganda into a technical discussion. The 
USSR has always tolerated religion within 
its borders, ’ but we are well aware that 
certain warmongers, using the hypocritical 
mask of Christian meekness, have long 
acted as the agents of fascism and reaction 
in the Peoples Democracies.” 

Before anyone could reply to this, Serly- 
Belch could be heard on all lines, com¬ 
plaining that it was all gibberish and that he 
couldn’t understand a word. The Professor 
was about to investigate when there was a 
unanimous burst of laughter from all the 
other delegates, including the Russian. 

“ What was that? ” The Professor, 
puzzled, addressed his question to his young 
assistant, who was checking the different 
lines. 

“ He’s got the wrong ear-phones,” the 
young man replied. “ He’s getting it in 
Chinese.” 

“ Who said so ? ’' The Professor was 
already on his way to verify the statement, 
and the delegates, recovering from their 
laughter, were already puzzled by the same 
thought. Then, unmistakeably, without a 
word from anyone in the room, the answer 
flashed along its many channels. 

“ I did,” said The Thing. 

There could be no mistake about it this 
time. The Thing, thought the Professor’s 
assistant, even had a dam’ good dramatic 
sense in the timing of its comments. 


rPHE Professor had given a fancy 
name to his invention, but no¬ 
body used it and it was soon forgotten. A 
name is a name but to be The Thing was 
more than this j it was a title, and unique 
at that. Just as there can be only one king 
in a country and only one pope in the 
Church, so The Thing had to be lonely in its 
isolated majesty, the greatest product of the 
human brain, which had designed some¬ 
thing mightier than itself. 



woman, it had the enormous advantage of 
belonging to no nation and being impecc¬ 
ably objective—though there were murmurs 
in certain countries that The Thing, lacking 
a Marxist training, must ipso facto be the 
tool of Capitalist-imperialism. But a 
rumour was discreetly spread that The 
Thing, if not accepted by the United 
Nations, would be bought by the Pentagon; 
and the hesitating Governments chose what 
was, to say the least of it, the lesser evil. 

So The Thing was installed, and dwelt 
among us. 


i^^HE end came suddenly. All 
had gone well for some 
months, except for the Bonhomme scandal, 
when the French delegate whispered some¬ 
thing to his delectable secretary which was 
relayed to the entire UN. Nobody worried 
about that except the French, who were far 
too embarrassed to make a formal protest 
and hoped only that the matter would be 
swiftly forgotten. 

But there came a fateful day when, the 
Governments being more than usually at 
loggerheads, their delegates had more occa¬ 
sion than usual to distort the truth. The 
subject on the agenda was not, on the face 
of it, very important. It had become almost 
a matter of routine for the two big Power 
blocs to play at tu qoqiie ; and this time a 
resolution had been tabled condemning the 
Soviet Government for supplying rebel 
tribesmen in Afghanistan with long-range 
missiles. As the tribesmen were unable to 
use these missiles, the Russians had thought¬ 
fully supplied technicians, officers and even 
political theorists to explain to the tribes 
just why they were in revolt. To all of 
which, of course, the Russians replied in- 


but they were true all right. Anu ii i ne 
Thing knew that much, perhaps it could 
prove its point. He tried to evade the ques¬ 
tion by returning to the offensive. 

“ That is not the point,” he growled. 
“ Was that a correct translation of what I 
said ? ” 

The question splintered into a babel of 
languages and each delegate heard with it 
the immediate reply: 

“ It was a correct translation of what is 
written in the margin of your notes.” 

Everyone looked at the Russian delegate, 
who was scarlet with anger and embarrass¬ 
ment. And it was at that point that the 
American delegate, thinking he could make 
capital out of the situation, heavily 
intervened. 

“ The Thing has answered you. Do you 
want further proof? ” 

The Russian did not answer, but The 
Thing did. The Thing had developed a 
sensitive conscience and there was some¬ 
thing altogether unfair about the discomfi¬ 
ture of the Russian and the complacent 
moral superiority of the American. 

“ Yes,” said The Thing, “ he shall have 
further proof—of my accuracy and objec¬ 
tivity. V/ill you read to the delegates the 
terms of the secret treaty with the British 
about the abuse of uranium deposits in 
Greenland? ” (It said “ abuse ” very deliber¬ 
ately.) 

The American sat down as though he had 
been hit on the head. 

“I’m waiting,” The Thing continued, “but 
perhaps Sir Algernon Serly-Belch would 
like to oblige. Or would Monsieur Bon¬ 
homme like to explain the French angle and 
how they were given, in return for their 
support, a free hand in . . .” 

But the rest of the words were drowned 
in the uproar of panic. Nobody knew who 
would be next on the list; and few, if any, 
had consciences clear enough to take any 
risk. They seized chairs, tables, fire- 
extinguishers and all the improvised 
weapons known to the mob, hurling them¬ 
selves in a lynching fury at the monstrous 
instrument of truth. . . . 


A MONG the wreckage of The 
Thing the Russian and the 
American met face to face ; and for the 
first time the Russian smiled at his former 
opponent. For the first time the American 
held out his hand to the man from Moscow. 
Thus Serly-Belch found them. Ele too 
looked happy, and years younger. It had 
all been a bit like those orgies after the 
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repeated, though in slightly altered forms, 
in the contemporary struggles over inte¬ 
gration. 

As already indicated, Chapm.an was a 
man who believed one had to take personal 
responsibility. Thus, on August 16, 1912, 
he went to Coatesville, Pennsylvania, where 
a year before a peculiarly horrible lynching 
of a Negro had taken place, and publicly 
announced a prayer meeting. It was 
attended by exactly three persons, besides 
Chapman himiself. One of them was a 
Miss Martin from New York, a friend of 
his; another v/as an “ anti-slavery old 
Negress who lived in Boston but happened 
to be staying in Coatesville ”; the other an 
unidentified man who was probably spying 
for the citizens of Coatesville who did not 
respond to the call to prayer. 

The five-minute talk Chapman gave on 
that occasion is reproduced in the present 
collection. It is a classic. Among its 
closing sentences are these: “ Some one 
may say that you and I cannot repent 
because we did not do the act. But we are 
involved in it. We are still looking on. 
. . . . I say that our need is new life, and 
that books and resolutions will not save 
us, but only such disposition in our hearts 
as will enable the new life, love, force, 
hope, virtue which surround us always to 
enter into us. This is the discovery that 
each man must make for himself—the dis¬ 
covery that what he really stands in need 
of he cannot get for himself, but must wait 
till God gives it to him. I have felt the 
impulse to come here today and testify to 
this truth. This truth touches all ages, and 
affects every soul in this world." 


^Published in the USA by Farrar Straus 
and Cudahy, 


Boat Race. He grabbed the Russian by 
the arm and shouted above the racket. 

“ You fellahs feel like a drink? ” 

Linked arm in arm the three men trampled 
over the ruins of truth, made friends at last 
by the camaraderie of a common hatred. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO THE WORLD 


is the best Christmas present 
that a nation could offer to the 
world in this age of nuclear weapons 
and the hydrogen bomb ? 

Throughout this earth the common people 
are probably in full agreement on what 
they would like to receive from the 
Soviet Union. Its most welcome gift 
would be the statement, clear and un¬ 
equivocal, of a “ live and let live ” policy 
addressed to the uncommitted nations 
who want only to be left alone by the 
major powers while they work out their 
own destiny. 

From the United States, Britain and all 
Europe would acclaim reliable evidence 
that there are influential groups which 
do not lose their heads and give way to 
panic every time the Russian scientists 
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: By Vera 

get a few steps ahead of scientists in 
America. That such groups do exist and 
are using every method they can com¬ 
mand to reach the public was shown by 
a full-page displayed advertisement, 
signed by' 48 leading Americans, which 
appeared .in the New York Times— 
America's largest and most influential 
newspaper—on November 15. 

I/ectti in disartnament 

The signatones included Eleanor Roosevelt, 
John Hersey, Norman Cousins (editor of 
the important Saturday Review), Lewis 
Mumford, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and 
Clarence Pickett. Banded together in a 
“ National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy," they called on the nations to 
abandon nuclear tests and bring all 
nuclear missiles under the control of the 
United Nations, since “ none of the 
differences separating the governments of 
the world are as important as the mem¬ 
bership of all peoples in the human 
family.” 



^^F what these thoughtful Americans 
would like to receive from Britain this 
Christmas I have no doubt whatever after 
a four weeks' lecture tour which carried 
me to areas as widely separated as Iowa 
and West Virginia. They hope to see 
Britain—a country which they recognise 
as exposed to far more danger than 
themselves, but nowadays less encum¬ 
bered by great possessions—take a lead 
in disarmament which would give the 
two Titanic antagonists in the cold war 
an obligation to follow, or at least to 
re-examine what risks they could take 
themselves. 

If we could assume the initiative in aban¬ 
doning nuclear tests there would be re¬ 
joicing in many parts of the United 
States, for this is a step quite widely 
demanded even by Americans who would 
hesitate to deprive themselves of the 
weapons which, they are assured, repre¬ 
sent their sole protection against “ the 
enemy.” Smaller but still significant 
numbers would like to see us give up the 
hydrogen bomb itself, and thus make a 
breach in the vicious circle of increasing 
armaments and progressive fear. 

Even though unilateral nuclear disarma- 


Brittain 

bases in Britain and our departure from 
NATO, it is easy to assure all reasonable 
Americans that this would not signify 
our capture by Communist propaganda, 
or our departure from the basic philo¬ 
sophy of Western democracy with its 
emphasis on the value of the individual. 

Such a policy would not, of course, please 
the Pentagon (the military set-up in 
Washington which is the equivalent of 
our Ministry of Defence). But outside 
official circles, the ordinary American’s 
respect for the Pentagon, with its demo¬ 
ralising inter-Service rivalries, appears to 
be yearly diminishing. The abandonment 
by ourselves, first of the tests and then 
of nuclear weapons, would immeasurably 
strengthen the sane minority groups in 
the United States now working against 
time to counteract the semi-official pro¬ 
paganda imposed upon the bewildered 
and frightened American public at the 
news-reel level. 

Just before I caught my train from New 
York to Montreal when my tour ended, 
an American friend who works in the 
Press Department of the United Nations 
took me to see the 50-minutes news-pro¬ 
gramme at a cinema on Grand Central 
Station so that I could learn for myself 
what that propaganda was. Interposed 
between such innocent pictures as a travel 
film of Portugal and some Walt Disney 
cartoons, were three features which made 
me—a visitor from abroad for whom 
restraint was obligatory—want to stand 
up and hiss. 

Alarmist propatganda 

First we saw the film of an aged Italian 
dog officially honoured for seventeen 
years of fidelity to the memory of his 
dead master. How difl’erently, the com¬ 
mentator emphasised, was this dog 
treated from dogs in the Soviet Union ! 
Another picture showed a mock air raid, 
complete with siren sounded at the 
approach of an unidentified plane imme¬ 
diately assumed to be hostile. Shots of 
the “ raid ” depicted people running in 
all directions, as they never ran in 
London even with the Nazi bombers 
directly overhead. Finally came a series 
presenting the latest American war¬ 
planes, “ all ready to protect our beloved 
country against the evil threat of Corn- 


In the United States today a race is in pro¬ 
gress between this nation-wide, low-level, 
insidious “ brain-washing,” and the influ¬ 
ence of such groups as the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
and the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee—with whose ever-growing pro¬ 
gramme of rational education I have 
been proud to be recently associated. 
These groups know well that if ever a 
“ maniac ” should release a hydrogen 
bomb, he or she would be at least as 
likely to come from the sensitive Amer¬ 
icans so constantly submitted to alarmist 
propaganda, as from the stolid Russians 
with their limited contacts and domina¬ 
tion by totalitarian leaders. 



JN Maclean’s Magazine for November 23 
Professor Hugh Maclennan—the Cana¬ 
dian author of several distinguished 
novels and a part-time member of the 
English Department at McGill University 
—defined the current disease of North 
America as “ schizophrenia,” arising from 
the attempt “ to be Christians in one part 
of our mind and materialists in the other” 
(a dichotomy, incidentally, not confined 
to the USA and Canada). 

Writing on the theme “ We Can't Have 
Christ and Sputnik Too,” he inquires: 
“ Why not let the Russians win the tech¬ 
nological race and keep our heads while 
they do ? ” and concludes: “ If the worst 
comes to the worst, do we prefer to die 
like Christians or like terrified hysterics ? 
And I believe finally that if we answer 
that question properly, wisdom will come 
with the cessation of our fear, and after 
wisdom that mysterious defender our 
ancestors called the Grace of God.” 

Today we British people, with more to fear 
but less to lose than the North Ameri¬ 
cans, have the chance to strengthen the 
supporters of a Sane Nuclear Policy, the 
American Friends, and the Canadian 
Hugh Maclennans—and to show the 
Soviet Union that we, at any rate, are 
not afraid to choose peace rather than 
war. At this Christmas season, when 
the God whom in spite of themselves the 
British and Americans still worship, 
came to earth in the shape of a defence¬ 
less Child, let us pledge ourselves despite 
doubt and discouragement to demand the 
abandonment of the hydrogen bomb, and 
at last to put our trust in the Grace of 
God rather than in the infernal machines 
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two Titanic antagonists in the cold war 
an obligation to follow, or at least to 
re-examine what risks they could take 
themselves. 

If we could assume the initiative in aban¬ 
doning nuclear tests there would be re¬ 
joicing in many parts of the United 
States, for this is a step quite widely 
demanded even by Americans who would 
hesitate to deprive themselves of the 
weapons which, they are assured, repre¬ 
sent their sole protection against “ the 
enemy.’ Smaller but still significant 
numbers would like to see us give up the 
hydrogen bomb itself, and thus make a 
breach in the vicious circle of increasing 
armaments and progressive fear. 

Even though unilateral nuclear disarma¬ 
ment would mean the end of American 
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First we saw the film of an aged Italian 
dog officially honoured for seventeen 
years of fidelity to the memory of his 
dead master. How differently, the com¬ 
mentator emphasised, was this dog 
treated from dogs in the Soviet Union ! 
Another picture showed a mock air raid, 
complete with siren sounded at the 
approach of an unidentified plane imme¬ 
diately assumed to be hostile. Shots of 
the “ raiddepicted people running in 
all directions, as they never ran in 
London even with the Nazi bombers 
directly overhead. Finally came a series 
presenting the latest American war¬ 
planes, “ all ready to protect our beloved 
country against the evil threat of Com¬ 
munism.’’ 


ancestors called the Grace of God.” 

Today we British people, with more to fear 
but less to lose than the North Ameri¬ 
cans, have the chance to strengthen the 
supporters of a Sane Nuclear Policy, the 
American Friends, and the Canadian 
Hugh Maclennans—and to show the 
Soviet Union that we, at any rate, are 
not afraid to choose peace rather than 
war. At this Christmas season, when 
the God whom in spite of themselves the 
British and Americans still worship, 
came to earth in the shape of a defence¬ 
less Child, let us pledge ourselves despite 
doubt and discouragement to demand the 
abandonment of the hydrogen bomb, and 
at last to put our trust in the Grace of 


God rather than in the infernal machines 
of terror-driven men. 



PEACE NEWS CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

L Preface on epic describes His litle 
(6, 2, 5). 

10. Look for a candidate and find one 
in me ! (7). 

12. The crack in each bar (1, 6), 

14. In a way this girl has a first- 
class tan (5). 

16. Verbal modifications which time 
an action (6). 

17. Abbreviated costume (6). 

18. Simply without a shilling (5). 

19. Darken (6). 

21. Figure literally made with a spade 
(5). 

23. Polish (5). 

25. A lump in the throat for Adam 
(5). 

27. Is this a water-way hat ? (6). 

29. America persists in disclosing a 
lark (5). 

30. Spain (6). 

31. Achieve (6). 

32. Animal life (5). 

35. Irritated (7). 

37, 1 need A1 to find the sweet girl 
(7). 

39. Injunction to Messrs. B, K, Ike 
and Mac which could make the 
world dance (3, 3, 4, 3). 


DOWN 

2. O ! Carmen tell me the tale (7). 

3. A rcligcuse (3) 

4. Uniform (4). 

5. Trick of fate (4). 

6. Trespass (3). 

7. Engraving with China G’s (7). 

8. It‘s a tin undone (Anag.) (6, 7). 

9. The centre of attraction provided 
by rarest chemist (9, 4). 

11. As soothing as in an initial 
example (6). 

13. Infant (4). 

15. VV^hat kind of speech is Mr. Pirn 
up to ? (9). 

20. Staunch friend (3). 

22. Caravanserai (3), 

24. Scatter what could be spared (6). 
26. Spent or confused in the North 
West England (7). 

28, Where care and aim go west (7). 

29. ou may see a strange face in 
this place (4). 

33. Mattock (4). 

34. Not applicable initially to 
“ defence ” ?, (4). 

36. Kindled (3). 

38. Close. (3). 


Mabel Eyies and Partners (Employment Agency 
Licensed Annually by the LCC). Duplicating, trails 
lating, typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers : 
Conference reporters. “ Round the Clock ’♦ dupli¬ 
cating. 395 Hornsey Road, London, N.19. (Arc. 
1765 or Moo. 1701). 


Compiled 
By R. du F. 
Edwards 
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SCIENCE FOR PEACE 

Will youth respond ? 

By JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


8—PEACE NEWS—December 13, 1957 


Ml 

THE WORK of the Inter¬ 
national Office for technical, 
economic, and social progress in 
the needy parts of the world, 
receives very little publicity. 
Here James Avery Joyce, PhD, 
BSc (Lond), LIB, FRGS, who is 
a UN Labour Consultant and has 
served on the staff of the ILO, 
gives some account of its varied 
activities. 

two-thirds of the world’s 
population still go to bed hungry 
every night, when hundreds of millions 
need shoes and warmth, medicines and 
nourishment to prevent them from 
dying years before their time, the 
dereliction of Western science to re¬ 
ducing the greater part of the earth’s 
surface to a radio-active shambles is 
worse than a crime. It is a sin 
against the light. 

That light—the light of man’s wisdom 
and reason—is reflected in the simple 
sentence engraved on the foundation stone 
of the International Labour Office in 
Geneva. Not the old way of the long- 
crumbled Roman Empire: If you want 
peace, prepare for war,” but the new way 
of the rising World Community: “ // you 
want peace, prepare for social justice” 

This great challenge, not only to the 
conscience of men, but to their knowledge 
and skills, has been taken up during the 
last six years by over 700 picked represen¬ 
tatives of the 74 nations which now belong 
to the International Labour Organisation. 

Under this brave banner devoted men 
and women have gone forth as missionaries 
of goodwill to the peoples who have needed 
their learning and their leadership across 
the wide earth. 

Starved of adequate funds, opposed by 
blind and selfish interests, ignored by the 
daily Press—which thrives on wars and 

How to gain friends and 
influence people ! 


murders and scandals—the ILO has never¬ 
theless proved to the hilt that its founda¬ 
tion motto is the only practical way to 
world peace in the Space Age. 

A cuU to young technicians 

“ Partners in Progress ” is the title of 
the latest summary report of what the ILO 
has accomplished during 1957. 

“ Partners in Peace ” would have equally 
described the magnificent role played by 
these technical assistance experts, working 
under the ILO programme in country after 
country on as yet a microscopic budget— 
which, even so, certain United States’ busi¬ 
ness interests tried to cut last summer, but 
failed in face of overwhelming opposition 
from other countries and from the US 
Labour movement itself. 

What a chance for youth is presented by 
these actual achievements, especially for 
Western youth trained ip scientific and 
technical skills—to become emissaries of 
peace for their own countries ! 

In many parts of the world, communities 
long steeped in poverty are now adding to 
their incomes by producing foodstuffs, 
pottery and textiles and other handicrafts 
with the guidance of these experts. Skills 
are being taught to thousands of boys in 
ILO-aided centres and schools. Training 
centres for adult workers and instructors 
are being improved and overhauled. Co¬ 
operatives, set up with the assistance of 
ILO experts, are helping to ease the transi¬ 
tion from primitive to modern industrial 
economy. Output in factories and work¬ 
shops has everywhere risen, following 
assistance from ILO productivity teams. 
Social security, minimum wages, factory 
inspection, and better conditions have come 
for the first time to workers in many 
regions. 

Transformation : examples 

More than half of the ILO’s activities 
are devoted to helping countries to develop 
the skills they need. 

Take the example of Haiti. This moun- 


have just begun training ministry officials 
and labour inspectors. 

Other more complicated ILO training 
projects have been started in India, Italy, 
Yugoslavia and other countries where the 
needs of heavy industries have to be met. 

Help for the disabled 

What has been done about the world's 
vast army of disabled ? 

Turning to two countries, Guatemala and 
Indonesia, which we are told are under 
the shadow of advancing Communism, let 
us look at an example of the peaceful 
remedy. 

Guatemala has set up small workshops 
where workers partially paralysed or dis¬ 
abled through occupational accidents are 
now learning a variety o f trades from 
radio repairs to shoemaking. Similarly, 
Indonesia’s rehabilitation centre at Solo, 
designed as a model for the whole of Asia, 
is making considerable headway with the 
help of experts drawn from a number of 
UN agencies, including the ILO. 

There, more than 200 physically handi¬ 
capped persons are at the moment under¬ 
going training in different skills under the 
ILO. In the medical section, blind Indo¬ 
nesians are learning a new profession, that 
of masseurs. 

Of course, the ILO is not alone in this 
great effort. The United Nations itself, the 
World Health Organisation, the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
the International Society for the Welfare 
of the Crippled, are among agencies with 
which the ILO has co-operated actively in 
so many of these projects. 

A ray of hope 

What, then, of the future ? The pro¬ 
jects sketched here are only a few pioneer 
examples of the genuine peace-making 
activities of the ILO. They are not in 
themselves, of course, the complete answer 
to the major problems of war and peace. 
But they fit into the vaster pattern of 
international efforts to promote happiness 



Physically handicapped children, African 
and European, are treated at the Muku- 
wapsi Children’s Remedial Exercise Clinic 
run in association with the St. Faith’s inter¬ 
racial farm in Southern Rhodesia. In her 
drawing, Mrs. Margaret Phear captures the 
happy spirit of a child who has found that 
swinging through the air is "just what the 
doctor ordered.” A booklet describing the 
work of the clinic may be had from P/Bag 
41, Rusape, Southern Rhodesia. 

No-colour-bar farm 
in Central Africa 

’T'^EN years ago the land at St. Faith’s 
Mission Farm in Southern Rhodesia 
did not support its local community, and 
the men of the villages were obliged to go 
to the towns, there to live in slums while 
trying to support the families they left 
behind them. Today the land maintains a 
co-operative village organisation with 
12,000 acres of farm land, three villages 
and 100 peasant farmers. 

St. Faith's Mission Farm exists to 
develop African peasant farming and 
industry in the spirit of real partnership. 
Africans and Europeans work side by side 
producing grain, vegetables, poultry, pigs, 
sheep and cattle. 

Though production is steadily increasing, 
St. Faith's faces one major difficulty. Many 
Europeans and Africans who wish to join 
have to be turned away because of lack 
of capital. St. Faith’s needs more capital 
to develop faster. 

The farm is asking for loans from any 
amount from £5 upwards in order to 
quicken land development, improve live- 















conscience of men, but to their knowledge 
and skills, has been taken up during the 
last six years by over 700 picked represen¬ 
tatives of the 74 nations which now belong 
to the International Labour Organisation. 

Under this brave banner devoted men 
and women have gone forth as missionaries 
of goodwill to the peoples who have needed 
their learning and their leadership across 
the wide earth. 

Starved of adequate funds, opposed by 
blind and selfish interests, ignored by the 
daily Press—which thrives on wars and 
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cenires lor aauii workers ana msiructors 
are being improved and overhauled. Co¬ 
operatives, set up with the assistance of 
ILO experts, are helping to ease the transi¬ 
tion from primitive to modern industrial 
economy. Output in factories and work¬ 
shops has everywhere risen, following 
assistance from ILO productivity teams. 
Social security, minimum wages, factory 
inspection, and better conditions have come 
for the first time to workers in many 
regions. 

Transformation : exampies 

More than half of the ILO’s activities 
are devoted to helping countries to develop 
the skills they need. 

Take the example of Haiti. This moun¬ 
tainous republic is swept by high winds 
which devastate the countryside, but which, 
if harnessed, could yield power which Haiti 
needs. ILO experts taught Haitian 
mechanics how to construct windmills for 
irrigation and other purposes. 

One of Haiti’s principal crops is sugar¬ 
cane, but the machetes with which the cane 
is cut had to be imported. ILO experts 
taught Haitian artisans how to make knives 
themselves. Again, the correct construction 
of the wheel was unknown in Haiti’s back- 
country. Most people carried loads on 
their heads. So the wheelwright’s trade was 
introduced. Finally, to meet long-term 
needs, training specialists are helping Haiti 
to reorganise technical education. 

Now take a more difficult case. Honduras 
has a tropical climate, luxurious vegeta¬ 
tion, a relatively scanty population, and a 
single crop economy. 

Of its 647,393 active persons, 538,014 
are engaged in agriculture and forestry, 
37,556 in industry, 6,512 in construction, 
and 3,104 in quarries and mines. Up to 
1954, Honduras did not have a code of 
labour laws like other Latin American 
countries. This abnormal situation led to 
social strife, and in 1954 the country was 
swept by strikes. Relations between em¬ 
ployers and workers were disrupted. 

The first step was the drafting of a labour 
charter by the ILO. This took into account 
the level of social and economic develop¬ 
ment in the country, but it assured freedom 
of association and collective bargaining, 
provided a legal basis for collective agree¬ 
ments, and guaranteed payment of wages. 

It also laid down principles for the regu¬ 
lation of working hours, the conclusion of 
labour contracts, and the protection of 
women and children. By 1955 new laws 
were on the statute book, and, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the passing of others, ILO experts 


Of course, the ILO is not alone in this 
great effort. The United Nations itself, the 
World Health Organisation, the United 
Nations Children's Emergency Fund, and 
the International Society for the Welfare 
of the Crippled, are among agencies with 
which the ILO has co-operated actively in 
so many of these projects. 

A rtMy of hope 

What, then, of the future ? The pro¬ 
jects sketched here are only a few pioneer 
examples of the genuine peace-making 
activities of the ILO. They are not in 
themselves, of course, the complete answer 
to the major problems of war and peace. 
But they fit into the vaster pattern of 
international efl'orts to promote happiness 
and to raise living standards on all con¬ 
tinents. 

In a world which is still trying to live 
down yesterday’s hatred and misery and 
fear, the technical and scientific activities 
of the various UN agencies, about which 
so little is heard amidst the clamour of the 
military men, but representing the pooled 
brains of numerous countries, stand out as 
a bright ray of hope for the earth’s for¬ 
gotten men. 


12,000 acres of farm land, three villages 
and 100 peasant farmers. 

St. Faith’s Mission Farm exists to 
develop African peasant farming and 
industry in the spirit of real partnership. 
Africans and Europeans work side by side 
producing grain, vegetables, poultry, pigs, 
sheep and cattle. 

Though production is steadily increasing, 
St. Faith’s faces one major difficulty. Many 
Europeans and Africans who wish to join 
have to be turned away because of lack 
of capital. St. Faith’s needs more capital 
to develop faster. 

The farm is asking for loans from any 
amount from £5 upwards in order to 
quicken land development, improve live¬ 
stock, construct dams, irrigation works, 
farm buildings and machinery. 

Security is provided by the land and live¬ 
stock, etc., and capital investment already 
stands at £20,000. 

Loans and offers of loans, on which 
interest is offered at the rate of five per 
cent per annum should be sent to The 
Secretary, The African Development Trust, 
65 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Rd., London, S.W.I. 



A nativity play in progress in Central Africa. 
































INTERNATIONAL HELP FOR CHILDREN 

Thanks all those who have helped 
to give 

A HAPPIER CHRISTMAS 

and Hope for the New Year 

To Children from Refugee Camps of 
Hamburg and Vienna 

43 Parliament Street, Westminster, London, S.W.l 
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g work at home and overseas in 
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serve and encourage the peace movement throughout the world.—From the Editor, staff 
and voluntary workers at Peace News Offices in London and Philadelphia, 
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Committee of Management and Officials of 
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LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


that 


CO-OPERATORS THROUGHOUT 
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B.C., CANADA. 
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Live for the long run, and let the 
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and that Peace and Contentment will be 
theirs during the NEW YEAR to come. 
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GREETINGS TO ALL 

who are 

WORKING FOR PEACE 

from the 

BRITISH PEACE 
COMMITTEE 

81, City Road, London, E.C.I, 
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Encouragement 
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Live for the long run, and let the 
short run take care of itself.—^Anon, 
Canada. 
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the world 
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list ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, W.C.l, APRIL 19 and 20, 1958. 

and to bring their friends to a big PACIFIST RALLY at Friends House on the 
afternoon of APRIL 20, to hear MARTIN NIEMOLLER and others. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY CONFERENCE, Pantyfedwen, Borth, Wales, 
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'young man from the COUNTRY; 

^ By Ethei Mannin ^ 


'y^HEN we laughingly said to Hans, as we paeked our luggage into the car 
outside his Tyrolean Gasthaus that autumn, “ Why don’t you hop in with 
us and come to England ? ” we never for a moment expected he would say 
more than that he wished he could. To our amazement, he replied that as we 
were his last guests and he was closing down for the winter he would accept. 


Inside half an hour he was in the back 
of the car, a green felt hat perched on 
the top of his head, a bulging handbag on 
the seat beside him, his curiously expres¬ 
sionless blue eyes gazing out blandly at 
the landscape. He was 38, ran the Gast¬ 
haus with his widowed mother, and, incre- 


been. Every day he gave the same answer, 
“ To Victoria Station.” It seems he spent 
the whole day there, watching the trains 
arrive and depart, eating in the restaurant, 
having coffees and beers in the buffet, buy¬ 
ing newspapers, and once even having his 
hair cut. 


Marble Arch, to which he replied vaguely, 

“ Perhaps.” He looked worried, as always, 
when he had failed to make us understand. 
We could not help him, for our German 
was a lot less good than his English. In 
Hyde Park, we suggested, attempting to 
clarify, you saw some very fine ducks— 
plain English ducks. “ Not plain,’ he cried, 
” beautiful ! ” We let it go. His obsession 
with ducks began to be more tiresome than 
amusing. His idea of heaven, we thought, 
was no doubt a duck farm in the middle 
of Victoria Station. . . . 


dibly, had never been further afield than 
the small town nine miles from his moun¬ 
tain village. He was good-natured, hard¬ 
working, and, truth to tell, a little on the 
dull side. 

He sat bolt upright in the back of the 
car, his hands resting on his knees, never 
relaxing, each day of the long trek up 
through Germany and Belgium to the 
coast. The various places through which 
we passed excited neither his curiosity nor 
his interest. He gazed at everything with 
his pale eyes and seemed to see nothing. 
Only once, all the way from the Austrian 
Tyrol to Ostend, did he make any com¬ 
ment—and then it was on some cheeses in 
a shop window in Brussels. ” Very good 
cheeses,” he observed. 

The English scene similarly failed to 
impress him. All the way up from Dover 
to London he only once broke into a smile 
and exclaimed, and then it was to point 
out some ducks on a pond. ‘ Ducks ! he 
observed, adding with pride: ‘ At home 
we have many ducks.” But Victoria Station 
roused him to an astonishing enthusiasm. 
It was like a little town, he declared, with 
its shops, its cafes, its newspaper kiosks, 
and even a cinema. He gazed rapidly about 
him: it was difficult to get him away. 


TN the days that followed we 
^ showed him all the regulation 
sights of London—Big Ben, the Tower, St. 

w-w T-fc I • 1 r» h I n CT 


After a week of this we felt something 
must be done. We pointed out that it was 
a great waste of time to be in London and 
spend all the time on Victoria Station, 
romantic as that boat-train terminus un¬ 
doubtedly was. We urged our museums 
upon him, our parks, our great shopping 
centres. He could not go back to Austria 
and, when asked about London, tell only 
of Victoria Station. He looked troubled 
and promised to go farther afield. He 
brightened when we explained how he 
could go to the great Kensington museums 
from his beloved Victoria. 

He made the museums his first concern. 
When he got back after that expedition and 
we inquired what he had found of interest, 
he replied, smiling happily, ” I saw some 
ducks ! ” Further inquiry elicited the in¬ 
formation that they were in glass cases in 
the Natural History Museum. We sug¬ 
gested that there were many other and 
more interesting stuffed birds to be seen 
there. The troubled look shadowed his 
face again. He insisted: “ But most I like 
the ducks! At home in my village in 
Austria . . .” Yes, yes, we put in hurriedly, 
we know, you have many—but many — 
ducks. . .” He grinned and nodded, happy 
again. 

It was the same when he visited Ken¬ 
sington Gardens and the parks—Kensington 
Palace, Peter Pan, Watts’s noble equestrian 
statue, the great trees, the flower borders 
ablaze with dahlias, crimson and wine and 
scarlet and dazzling white, yes, yes, he had 

o/ar*rfc nil \/f^rv finn vorv fin^ 


A BOUT this time he announced 
that he must buy an English 
suit—his mother, it seemed, had said that 
on no account must he omit to do this 
whilst in London. We offered to accom¬ 
pany him on this venture, but he assured 
us he could manage for himself. He 
arrived back in the evening of that day 
wearing a thick tweed suit which seemed 
much too big for him all over and in which 
he looked extremely odd, particularly as 
with it he still wore the green Tyrolean hat 
with the shaving-brush at the side, perched 
squarely on the top of his head. He car¬ 
ried his Austrian clothes made up into a 
huge paper parcel. 

When we suggested that he should have 
had the shop alter the suit to fit him he 
said, firmly, “ Like this it is best, for when 
I go in the mountains,” and gave an im¬ 
personation of a man climbing and clam¬ 
bering on a rock face, bending, straining, 
reaching in all directions—a most astonish¬ 
ing performance from which we gathered 
that roominess in any suit he wore was all 
essential. 

He ” lived ” in the suit, and every morn¬ 
ing he set off immediately after breakfast 
to visit some park or other, always via 
Victoria Station. We no longer asked him 
about his day; we began to be neurotic 
about the foolish happy smile which would 
spread over his moon of a face as he enun¬ 
ciated the sacred word word, ” Ducks. . .” 
He evidently sensed our lack of sympathy 
with his obsession, for he took to coming 


We were by then quite beyond being sur¬ 
prised by anything Hans might do or say, 
and merely inquired how he would manage 
on the journey. 

” By aeroplane it is not difficult,” he 
declared, and then, with his foolish happy 
grin, “ Permit me that I bring upstairs my 
ducks ? ” 

“Oh, no\ ” I cried, then, because he 
looked so crestfallen, “ I will come down— 
it is better.” 

Downstairs in the hall of the block of 
flats a young woman leaned up against a 
radiator. A pretty young woman who 
straightened herself and smiled at the sight 
of Hans. 

He turned to us, beaming, and demanded, 
“ Is she not beautiful, my ducks ? ” 

I stared at him. “ Your ducks? ” 

He was immediately earnest. “ Is it not 
good English ? Is it not the correct ex¬ 
pression of affection and esteem ? ” He 
turned, bewildered, to the girl. “ Is it not 
this you teach me, or do I the mistake 
make ? ” 

The girl laughed and slipped an arm 
through his. 

“ That's all right, ducks,” she said, and 
smiled at us. 

“ It's confusing for foreigners, I always 
think, don't you ? ” 

“ For the natives, too,” I assured her, 
but the crack was lost on her—just as was 
my murmured remark to him on Waterloo 
air terminal, when we saw them off on their 
honeymoon flight home, a few days later, 
that he was being doubly unfaithful to 
Victoria. 


Pacifist sidelights 

Quakers in Eastern Germany sent a letter 
to their Government in April this year 
asking them to influence the Soviet Union 
to set an example by stopping the tests. 
They have also had a discussion with the 
Vice-President of the German Demo- 





impress him. All the way up from Dover 
to London he only once broke into a smile 
and exclaimed, and then it was to point 
out some ducks on a pond. “ Ducks ! ” he 
observed, adding with pride: “ At home 
we have many ducks.” But Victoria Station 
roused him to an astonishing enthusiasm. 
It was like a little town, he declared, with 
its shops, its cafes, its newspaper kiosks, 
and even a cinema. He gazed rapidly about 
him: it was difficult to get him away. 
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TN the days that followed we 

^ showed him all the regulation 
sights of London—Big Ben, the Tower, St. 
Paul’s, Buckingham Palace, everything 
and he stared at it all without seeming to 
see it and made no comment, until we 
llnally got the feeling that he merely bore 
with us so conscientiously showing him our 
city, and we decided' to leave him to his 
own devices. His English was quite good 
enough for him to get about without diffi¬ 
culty, and Londoners, anyhow, are notori¬ 
ously helpful to foreigners. 

He went out after breakfast every morn¬ 
ing and never came back till the evening. 
Naturally, we asked him where he had 


formation that they were in glass cases in 
the Natural History Museum. We sug¬ 
gested that there were many other and 
more interesting stuffed birds to be seen 
there. The troubled look shadowed his 
face again. He insisted: “ But most I like 
the ducks! At home in my village in 
Austria . . .” Yes, yes, we put in hurriedly, 
we know, you have many—but many — 
ducks. . .” He grinned and nodded, happy 
again. 

It was the same when he visited Ken¬ 
sington Gardens and the parks—Kensington 
Palace, Peter Pan, Watts’s noble equestrian 
statue, the great trees, the flower borders 
ablaze with dahlias, crimson and wine and 
scarlet and dazzling white, yes, yes, he had 
seen all these, very fine statues, very fine 
flowers. “ But most I like the ducks ! ” 
Never had he seen so many different kinds. 
Apparently he spent whole days beside the 
Serpentine and in St. James’s Park just 
watching them—and then came home by 
Victoria Station to put the crown of per¬ 
fection on the day. 

Then one day he told us a confused story 
about some very beautiful English ducks 
he had seen in Oxford Street. Not Oxford 
Street, we suggested; you mean when you 
go into Hyde Park from Oxford Street, at 
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I go in the mountains,” and gave an im¬ 
personation of a man climbing and clam¬ 
bering on a rock face, bending, straining, 
reaching in all directions—a most astonish¬ 
ing performance from which we gathered 
that roominess in any suit he wore was all 
essential. 

He “ lived ” in the suit, and every morn¬ 
ing he set off immediately after breakfast 
to visit some park or other, always via 
Victoria Station. We no longer asked him 
about his day; we began to be neurotic 
about the foolish happy smile which would 
spread over his moon of a face as he enun¬ 
ciated the sacred word word, “ Ducks. . .” 
He evidently sensed our lack of sympathy 
with his obsession, for he took to coming 
and going in his preposterous suit, smiling 
but uninformative. 


^^T long last—it was not so long, 
really, only three weeks, though 
it seemed longer—Hans announced that it 
was time he returned to Austria, his village, 
and his mother. He seemed extraordinarily 
happy at the prospect. 

“ I take back with me to my home the 
most beautiful English ducks,” he informed 
us one evening. 


“ For the natives, too,” I assured her, 
but the crack was lost on her—just as was 
my murmured remark to him on Waterloo 
air terminal, when we saw them off on their 
honeymoon flight home, a few days later, 
that he was being doubly unfaithful to 
Victoria. 


Pacifist sidelights 

Quakers in Eastern Germany sent a letter 
to their Government in April this year 
asking them to influence the Soviet Union 
to set an example by stopping the tests. 
They have also had a discussion with the 
Vice-President of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic regarding conscientious 
objection and the Government’s state¬ 
ment that every East German citizen 
should be prepared to defend the DDR. 

Canadian pacifist organisations have been 
invited to discuss plans for a national 
conference of all organisations with 
pacifist convictions. Further information 
may be had from Peter S. Faminow, 
Union of Doukhobors, 313, Crown 
Bldg., 615, W. Pender St., Vancouver 2, 
B.C. 


I saw old Satan hurrying back to Hell 
All cock-a-hoop and shouting lustily 
Tidings of triumph. I saw his bosom swell 
And his eyes blaze with fire of victory. 

He hugged to his black breast a metal sphere 
Pilfered from Power’s most secret arsenal, 

The fatal craftsmanship of human Fear, 

The final master-product of man’s Fall. 

Above his head he held the terror high, 

And to his legions cried ” At last ! We’ve won ! 
This is man’s self-made transport to the sky ! 

See wh« Jehovah’s little pets have done ! 

Behold ! So saying, he hurled the thing afar. 
Spinning through empty space, and laughed aloud. 

It struck a star—and there was no more star— 
Only a floating fungus of a cloud. 

“ O they are clever, clever little creatures ! 

He gave them freedom to be foes or friends, 

But, Hell be thanked, they turned to us as teachers. 
And we taught Pride, and Power, and Private Ends. 

“ And well they learned ! Now comes prize-giving day, 
When men take their reward—a burning planet ! 
We’ll watch it fuse and drift in dust away, 

And He’ll regret that ever He began it.” 

The demon hosts, letting their voices go 
In strident cheers and hoots and tiger-calls, 

Agog for Armageddon’s firework show. 

Sat back expectant in their sulphurous stalls. 


O clouds unfold! 

A PROPHECY 

Uw W. R. Hiishei$s 

They watched—for years ! The big bang never came ! 
The infernal plan misfired, infernally ! 

Satan once more I saw—but not the same 
Old Satan, puffed with pride of victory, 

His face was haggard, and doubt creased his brow. 
Can this be Satan—on the brink of tears ? 

Shrunken he looked, more ape than seraph now. 

As he addressed his murmuring mutineers. 

Friends in misfortune ! The worst news is true ! 
Peace reigns on Earth, and our long war is lost. 
Man’s broken loose, and all’s again to do 
Which we thought done, with so much pains and cost. 

“ I’ve seen on Earth—what can but set us grieving— 
Nations shake hands, forgiving ancient harms; 
Statesmen who meet, each other’s words believing; 
Money poured out for bread, as once for arms.” 

The devils plied him with a hundred questions: 

How came the great disaster ? Let him speak ! 
Whose policy ? With many sly suggestions 
Which brought an angry flush to his pale cheek. 


” We taught men rightly,” in low tones he said, 

“ To fear and hate their neighbours; to invent 
Tool after fearful tool, to serve their dread; 

To make themselves bond-slaves to armament. 

” There followed wars, each bloodier than the last. 
Till half-world faced half-world, prepared to fight 
With whole-world-wrecking weapons, such as blast 
Cities in seconds, nations in a night. 

” We went too far; we overplayed our hand; 

Death on his doorstep every man had seen. 

With finger on the latch. From every land 

Clear came the cry, ‘ Brothers, what fools we’ve been !' 

“ Simple and learned, I know not whether taught 
By native wit, or, as I think, inspired 
By our Great Foe, to a new faith were brought 
A new resolve, by deep compassion fired. 

“ Moved, swayed together, as cornfield In a breeze. 
First scores, then millions, made spontaneous vow, 

‘ We will not fight again ! ’ By swift degrees 
Will became deed, and ‘ some time ’ changed to ‘ now.* 

Men saw new trust In one another’s eyes, 

And held world festivals of ‘ Armies’ End,’ 

And when I cried ‘ Look where new danger lies ! ’ 
They laughed and said ‘ The Devil’s dead, my friend! ’ ’* 

Hell heard, but no one spoke. If man breaks free 
(They thought) from nets of death and wrong, to rise 
Into new life . . .? For us too . . .? Could it be . . .? 
Silent they sat, with brooding in their eyes. 







The impossibility of prophecy in 

SOCIAL CHANGES 

Harold Bing:, H.A., reriewis 

The Poverty of Historicism, by Karl R. Popper. London. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 16s. 
i^HIS book by the Professor of Logic and Scientific Method in the University 
of London is written for the sociologist and the student of scientific method. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service as we reason¬ 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to : 

1. Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 

2. Include : Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, 
street) ; nature of event ; speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

Friday, December 13 

FULHAM : Local Tribunal for COs. Fulham Town 
Hall (opposite Fulham Broadway Underground Station). 
Morning 10.30 a.m. Afternoon 1.15 p.m. Public 
admitted. 

HIGHBURY, N.5 : 7.15 p.m.; Steenoven House, 
16 Aberdeen Road. Short Service of Prayer for Peace 
followed by Public Meeting to discuss the revival of 
“ The Brotherhood of the Way.” The only existing 
Christian-Pacifist-Socialist group on an interdenomina¬ 
tional basis. Light refreshments. Speaker : Charles 
Stimson. All welcome. Convenor : Geoffrey King, 
The Brotherhood of the Way. 

Saturday, December 14 

SHEFFIELD: 3 p.m.; Victoria Hall. Christmas 
Fair. Bring and Buy. Home-made teas. PPU. 

Saturday-Sunday, December 13 and 14 

LONDON : Campbell Hall, Taviton Street (parallel 
to Endsleigh Street). Week-end Conference : ” What 
the PPU should be doing and how it should be doing 
it.” Conference mainly for Area and Group Officers, 
but additional visitors welcomed. Residential—hos¬ 
pitality provided for one representative of the Area 
and each London Group. Please advise Stuart Morris 
as soon as possible if you are coming. 

Monday, December 16 

LONDON : Appellate Tribunal for COs. Ebury 
Bridge House, Ebury Bridge Road, S.W.l. Morning 
10.30 a.m. Afternoon 2.15 p.m. Public admitted. 

Wednesday, December 18 

LONDON : 1 p.m.; Friends’ International Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq., W.C.l. Lunch hour meeting. 
Speaker : Miss Janet Lacy, “ The World Refugee 
Problem.” Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Thursday, December 19 

MANCHESTER, 3 ; 10.30 a.m.; Blackfriars House, 
The Parsonage. North of England Appellate Tribunal 
for Conscientious Objectors. Public admitted. 

LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Road. Concert. E.IO and E.ll Group PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.l: 7.45 p.m.; Trafalgar Square 
<around the Christmas tree). International carol sing¬ 
ing, conducted by Dr. Paul Steinitz. All welcomed 
London International Choir. 

Sunday, December 22 

LONDON, W.C.l : 3.30 p.m.; 32 Tavistock Sq., 
Fuston. Christmas Service. Discourse by Rose 
Edwards, ** Why I believe in Jesus ”. PPU Religion 
Commission. 

Saturday, January 4 

LONDON: 4 p.m.; Friends’ International Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. New Year Party. All welcome. 
PPU. 

Thursday, January 16 

MANSFIELD: 7.15 p.m.; Civic Hall, Leeming 

Street. “ Which Way to Peace.” Public meeting 
addressed by Dr. Donald O. Soper, MA. Mansfield 
Peace Group. 
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N. Africa and Middle East: 

Twelve wks. 7s.; 24 wks. 14s.; One yr. 30s. 
India, South, East and West Africa 
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Unless you are interested in methodology 
and can follow the kind of long, involved, 
abstract process of logical reasoning char¬ 
acteristic of German philosophy, you had 
better spend your sixteen shillings in some 
other way. 

If, on the other hand, you have the in¬ 
tellectual training and equipment necessary, 
you may find this book quite absorbing. 
Professor Popper is attacking “ historicism,” 
the view that it is possible to discover in 
the social field laws similar to those with 
which we are familiar in the Natural 
Sciences (e.g., the law of gravity), and that 
the aim of the social scientist should be to 
discover such laws and use them to predict 
the future course of human affairs, just as 
the astronomer predicts eclipses. 

Professor Popper rightly points out that 
if such prophesy were possible it would, by 
being made, tend to produce its own real¬ 
isation or its own negation. If the event 
prophesied were one generally desired it 
would have the effect of preparing people’s 
minds for it and encouraging preparations 
for its accomplishment, while if the reverse 
were the case, there might be a sustained 
effort to prevent its realisation. Since 
social changes arise within society and are 
not due to impersonal forces from without, 
the effect of the prophesy itself on the 
minds of men would alter the situation. A 
belief in the inevitability of war, for 
example, may well do much to bring it 
about. 

The first third of the book is devoted to 
stating very fairly the case for historicism 
on both what he describes as anti-natural¬ 
istic and pro-naturalistic grounds. Many 
noted modern writers have lent towards 
historicism, and even believed they had 
found laws of social progress or social 
evolution by which they could foretell the 
future, e.g., Comte, J. S. Mill and Marx in 
the nineteenth century and Spengler and 
Toynbee in the twentieth. 

The author thinks that such writers are 
mistaken: that, whereas in physics novelty 
consists in a new arrangement of known 
elements (atoms, forces, etc.), and therefore 
there are no unknown quantities and the 


discovery of laws is possible, in the social 
field we are concerned with human beings 
who are continually being changed by the 
influence of events. Therefore, we are con¬ 
stantly being faced by intrinsically new 
situations and each successive situation 
is, in some sense, unique, and therefore 
prophesy becomes impossible. 

The search for “ laws ” in sociology is, 
therefore, vain, and may be dangerously 
misleading. Admittedly we can observe 
trends in human affairs (e.g., population 
growth), but these are not immutable laws. 
Such trends may be reversed by changed 
circumstances. 

The conclusion which the pacifist (and 
others) may draw from this is that while 
war is not inevitable, neither is peace or 
progress. History does not repeat itself 
nor follow a cyclical pattern. We can 
learn lessons from history, but they cannot 
be applied automatically to what are 
different situations, even though they may 
have certain resemblances to past situations. 

On the other hand, our ability to change 
society is limited, and the idea—so dear to 
the hearts of revolutionaries of all kinds, 
whether violent or non-violent—that we can 
re-make society by imposing on it, whether 
by democratic or other means, some 
rationally conceived blue-print is equally 
erroneous. The very framing of the blue¬ 
print changes the situation by its effect on 
those who frame it and upon those who 
object to it, whose resistance to the pro¬ 
posed change is thereby intensified. 

Professor Popper does not think that we 
are the helpless victims of powerful “ social 
forces,” for these forces are themselves the 
product of human thought and action, but 
he does think that we are more likely to 
achieve success by concentrating upon the 
removal of specific evils or the establish¬ 
ment of specific goods ” than by any 
attempt to achieve a comprehensive social 
revolution, because, after all, we are our¬ 
selves a part of the society that we are 
seeking to change and cannot put ourselves 
outside it. 
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TERMS : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. Is extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address for Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., Londn, N.4. 

IMPORTANT. ALL COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
AND DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS, AND 
DIARY NOTICES FOR INSERTION IN THE 
PAPER ON DECEMBER 27 MUST REACH US BY 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

ACCOMMODATION 

SWANAGE : Vegetarian Guest House overlooking 
sea. Home-made bread, cakes, salads. Own garden 
and farm produce. High standard catering. Children’s 
playroom. Brochure. Goldings, ” Waveney,” Park 
Rd. Phone 2804. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspon¬ 
dence, visit), 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Primroae 
Hill Rd.. London. N.W.3. PRImrosc 5686. 

FOR SALE 

WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and personal 
stationery needs ? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT, 
can deal with them. Plain postcards, 2s. IGd. per 
100 ; white envelopes 6 x 31 ins., 21s. per 1,000 box ; 
manilla, 14s. 6d. per 1,000 box; white bank paper 
10 X 8 ins., 9s. per 500 sheets ; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1.000, 2s. 3d. per 100; plain economy 
labels 41 x 3| ins., 14s. 6d. per 1,000, Is. 8d. per 100. 
All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, etc., from 
fid. each, postage extra. All profits to Peace News. 
Write or call HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT., 3 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

LITERATURE 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application t,o Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee., Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.l. 

PERSONAL 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this numbtt 
when making your next purchase*: 

■ L 3 3 6 9 4 3 

Your dividend will then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD. 
LONDON, N.4. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, all ages, part or full 
time work for wot Id peace organisation. Make good 
and do good. Write to : M.A.N.’s Association, Dept. 
PWP & P, 1870 W. Arrow Hwy, Upland, California. 
U.S.A. 

PROPERTY REPAIRS. Conversions, New Houses. 
Industrial Developments and building work of all 
types efficiently carried out by Parsons and Co. 
Phone TUL. 3052 for immediate attention and free 
estimate. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. Please 
send to WRI, 88 Park Ave.. Enfield. Middlesex. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

PEACE NEWS OFFKTE IS OPEN up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Fri. 
8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 
and Cook, stationers). Finsbury Park (near sta.), N.4. 

RESIDENT BOILERMAN/HANDYMAN required 
immediately. Suitable for single man interested in 
community life. School situated on edge of Garden 
City, easy reach London and Cambridge. Apply to 
Headmaster, St. Christopher School, Letchworth 
Herts. ' 
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Saturday, January 4 

LONDON; 4 p.m.; Friends’ International Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. New Year Party. All welcome. 
PPU. 

Thursday, January 16 

MANSFIELD: 7.15 p.m.; Civic Hall, Teeming 

Street. “ Which Way to Peace.” Public meeting 
addressed by Dr. Donald O. Soper. MA. Mansfield 
Peace Group. 


PEACE NEWS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain : 

Ten wks. 5s.; 20 wks. 10s.; One yr. 25s. 
Abroad (Sea Mail) : 

Twelve wks. 5s. 6d.; 24 wks. 11s.; One yr. 238. 
AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
N. Africa and Middle East : 

Twelve wks. 7s.; 24 wks. 14s.; One yr. 30s. 
India, South, East and West Africa 
America and S.E. Asia : 

Twelve wks. 8s.; 24 wks. 16s.; One yr. 34s. 

Australia and Far East : 

Twelve wks. 9s.; 24 wks. 18s.; One yr. 38s. 
AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
to US and all parts of America, from our US 
Sales Office, c/o American Friends &rvice Com¬ 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
$5 year $1 three months. 
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SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON : Weekend Workcamps, cleaning and 
redecorating the homes of old-age pensioners. IVS, 
72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.l. 

SUNDAYS 

LONDON: 3 p.m.; Speakers’ Corner. Pacifist 

Forum. 

TUESDAYS 

MANCHESTER : 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local Methodist 
ministers and others. MPF. 

THURSDAYS 

LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. E.IO and E.ll Group. PPU. 

LONDON. W.C.1 : 1.20-1.40 p.m.; Church of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Sq., Southampton Row. 
Weekly lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by Clergy and laymen of different 
denominations. 

FRIDAYS 

BIRMINGHAM : 5 p.m. onwards ; Bull Street Meet¬ 
ing House (outside) Peace News Selling. 

Christmas Island 

By THOMAS B. PITFIELD 

His birthday to an island gave its name. 

An island now of terror and ill-fame, 

A devil-tryst, a place for doom*s rehearsal. 

Pin-point of evil, human good's reversal; 

Now name for saints and angels to deride, 

Where Christ was cursed, and Satan 
sanctified. 


A feud between Arabs and Jews ended 
when they “ broke bread ” together in 
the border village of Kaff Kassem on 
Nov. 20. 


stating very fairly the case for historicism 
on both what he describes as anti-natural- 
istic and pro-naturalistic grounds. Many 
noted modern writers have lent towards 
historicism, and even believed they had 
found laws of social progress or social 
evolution by which they could foretell the 
future, e.g., Comte, J. S. Mill and Marx in 
the nineteenth century and Spengler and 
Toynbee in the twentieth. 

The author thinks that such writers are 
mistaken: that, whereas in physics novelty 
consists in a new arrangement of known 
elements (atoms, forces, etc.), and therefore 
there are no unknown quantities and the 


NOTEBOOK 

Leyton’s new Freeman 

rilHE Freedom of the Borough of Leyton 
is to be conferred on Reginald Soren¬ 
sen, MP, Chairman of the National Peace 
Council, next March. 

He has been an MP for Leyton for 
nearly 30 years, and it is largely due to his 
influence that the peace movement has had 
so many strong supporters in this part of 
London. 

His son Michael has been an active 
worker for International Voluntary Service 
and his daughter Moira for the local Peace 
Pledge Union Group; Reginald Sorenson’s 
other son was killed while serving with the 
British Friends’ Ambulance Unit in China. 

This honour carries neither title nor 
privileges, yet is recognised in every town 
as a very great mark of esteem and one 
rarely bestowed. In a civic procession 
Freemen take a place next to the Mayor 
and before the MP, Aldermen, Councillors 
and Justices of the Peace. 

Reginald Sorenson will be the ninth on 
Leyton’s roll of Freemen. 

Hard to stomach 

Jj3RANCIS WILLIAMS, writing in what 
was once a fine anti-war newspaper, 
Forward: “ Congratulations . . . to the 
Minister of Defence. The committee he 
has set up pn the service recruiting seems 
to me first rate. It is particularly encour¬ 
aging that Hugh Cudlipp, Editorial 
Director of the Daily Mirror Group, 
should have been invited to serve on it. 
This is an imaginative and intelligent 
appointment. ...” 

The Editor 


object to it, whose resistance to the pro¬ 
posed change is thereby intensified. 

Professor Popper does not think that we 
are the helpless victims of powerful “ social 
forces,” for these forces are themselves the 
product of human thought and action, but 
he does think that we are more likely to 
achieve success by concentrating upon the 
removal of specific evils or the establish¬ 
ment of specific “ goods ” than by any 
attempt to achieve a comprehensive social 
revolution, because, after all, we are our¬ 
selves a part of the society that we are 
seeking to change and cannot put ourselves 
outside it. 


but it appears to be anxious (or so it seems 
up to the present) to leave the responsi¬ 
bility for severing diplomatic relations to 
Holland. But during the whole of last 
week, while anti-Dutch activity was at its 
height, the Netherlands Charge d’Affaires 
was unable to establish contact with a truly 
responsible representative of the Indonesian 
Government. 

The more obvious of the two dangers 
inherent in the situation is that the evacua¬ 
tion of many thousands of people from 
Indonesia is highly unlikely to be accom¬ 
plished without incidents. 

EVACtJATION 

The Eurasians, whom the Republican 
Government has placed high on the list for 
early expulsion, are naturally those who 
must find it hardest to leave their home¬ 
land; and they are also the people least 
likely to be received gladly elsewhere. The 
particular Dutch whom the Indonesians 
want to keep longest, such as doctors, 
teachers and certain technicians because 
they cannot be replaced easily and rapidly, 
will certainly not want to stay to the bitter 
end, in growing isolation from normal fife, 
surrounded by people whose every 
approach to them they must grow to 
suspect. 

No estimate of time is yet available for 
the whole process of evacuation, but it 
must obviously be lengthy in spite of the 
help offered by other countries. Even in 
more normal circuhistances there would be 
a fruitful field for fierce quarrels between 
those winding up households and prospec¬ 
tive buyers of their goods knowing that the 
seller is under compulsion. Thousands of 
quarrels, thousands of occasions of official 
intervention, thousands of opportunities to 
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let out overheated animosities on former 
overlords—such is the picture of the 
coming evacuation, with the risk of clashes 
between the two Governments always in 
the background. 

The second danger, intensified by the 
Dutch attempt to draw NATO into a 
common front against Indonesia, lies in the 
strong pro-Communist influence which the 
complications of the situation are bound 
to exert on Indonesian thinking. It will 
be a miracle if Indonesia, whom no 
Western capitalist country is likely to trust 
far in view of what she is now doing to 
the Dutch enterprises in her territory, does 
not drift in the near future into the Russian- 
Chinese camp. 

None of this need have happened if the 
question of Western New Guinea had not 
been treated as an ordinary item in power 
politics. 

TWO YEARS FOR BEING SURE 

/V FORMER US Navy reservist, William 
Henry, answered “ Sure ” when he was 
asked at College “Do you think J^us 
would go into the Army ? ” 

But further contact with members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and talks at 
Quaker work camps made him less sure. 

Recently he was sentenced to two years* 
imprisonment after deciding to become a 
conscientious objector and refusing to 
undertake land work as an alternative to 
further military service. 

Before being sentenced he was given an 
opportunity of reading to the court a brief 
statement of his religious objections to 
military service and to co-operation in the 
American call-up. 


INDONESIA 
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Save this man 

AN EDITORIAL 

irpHE fate of Ho Huu-Tuong, the Viet- 
namese pacifist who has been con¬ 
demned to death, now lies with President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Diem is expected to 
announce his decision sometime after 
December 15 according to reports from 
Saigon. 

We urge readers to make every possible 
effort to save this man’s life. Cables and 
air-letters from individuals or groups 
asking for clemency may be sent to Presi¬ 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem, Saigon, South 
Vietnam. 

The Manchester Guardian has said: “ Ho 
Huu-Tuong is a good man and a popular 
man with many whose help is needed by 
the new nation. President Diem would be 
wise to grant presidential pardon.” 

Ho Huu-Tuong, a Buddhist, was imprisoned 
under the Bao Dai Government for seek¬ 
ing a peaceful solution to the difference 
separating the various political and reli¬ 
gious groups then struggling for ascend¬ 
ancy in his country. 

During the anti-colonial struggle against 
French domination, Ho Huu-Tuong 
advocated a policy of neutralism when 
his country became independent. He 
made contact with the international Third 
Way movement, and wrote a pamphlet in 
English, “The Only Good Way 

He has been opposed both to the policies of 
the Communists and those of President 
Diem. 

Ho-Huu-Tuong tried to act as peacemaker 
between the Opposition Binh Xuyen 
forces and the Government, was im¬ 
prisoned by Binh Xuyen and then for 
two years by Diem’s Government. 

Ho Huu-Tuong was charged with treason, 
but attacks by the government prosecutor 
on him point to an element of personal 
vengeance and political hatred against 
this man of peace. 

We urge our readers to act quickly to save 
this pacifist’s life. 


18 German scientists 
meet this week 


inpHE eighteen prominent German scientists 
who earlier this year issued the 
“ Gottingen manifesto ” which called for a 
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H-BOMBS OVER BRITAIN 


**End this panic measure 

to Tuesday night a further 33 MPs’ names had been added to the initial 
31 signatures to a House of Commons motion protesting against planes 
loaded with H-bombs patrolling the skies above Britain. 


The motion, tabled on the initiative of 
Victor Yates and George Thomas reads : 

“ That this House, believing that the 
present patrol of these islands by US air¬ 
craft carrying the hydrogen bomb creates 
a state of emergency which is not warran¬ 
ted by the facts of the international situa¬ 
tion, is of the opinion that the safety and 
well-being of the British people and the 
peace of the world would be far better 
assured by the ending of this panic 
measure.” 

Victor Yates told Peace News on Mon¬ 
day : “ George Thomas and I felt that there 
should be a clear, simple expression of pro¬ 
test that Britain should be overshadowed by 
the ugly menace of H-bombs carried in 
bombing planes above our heads. 

Military Panic 

“ This outward expression of military 
panic could have disastrous effects upon 
world civilisation. The ending of this policy 
is vital if any peace negotiations are to have 
a chance of success.” 

The 31 MPs who first put their names 
to the motion are : 

George Craddock, John Rankin, M. K. 
MacMillan, Emrys Hughes, Goronwyn 
Roberts, Frank Allaun, Ernest Fernyhough, 
Fenner Brockway, T. E. Watkins, J. Baird, 


Ai a gianee 

,^N Christmas eve from 6 p.m. onwards 

" Peace News will be on sale on the steps 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square. Father Christmas invites helpers 
to tea beforehand at 5 p.m., meeting in 
Lyons teashop opposite the Strand Tube 
Station (not Corner House). Volunteers 
are asked to write to George Greggory, 
care of Peace News office. 

The Bishop of Exeter and two well-known 
local ministers will be speaking at an 
open-air meeting against H-bombs at 
Eastgate, Exeter on Saturday, Dec. 21 at 
4 p.m. At 3 p.m. a poster parade will 
leave Friends Meeting House. The Salva¬ 
tion Army band will lead carol singing. 


Harold Davies, William Warbey, A. Wedg¬ 
wood Benn, Konni Zilliacus, A. E. Oram, 
William Griffiths, S. T. Swingler, W. J. 
Owen, P. L. E. Shurmer, A. E. Hunter, 
Sydney Silverman, Julius Silverman, Charles 
Royle, Maurice Orbach, Cledwyn Hughes, 
Joyce Butler, Reginald Moss, Ian Mikardo, 
David Weitzman. Among the latest 
additions are Edwin Gooch, a member of 
the Labour Party Executive, and R. J. 
Mellish of Bermondsey, a seat formerly 
held by Dr. Alfred Salter. 

More favour ban 

Tf the same determination that goes into 
rocket research went into Disarmament 
Committee sessions agreement could soon 
be reached,” Arthur Goss, Chairman of the 
National Council for the Abolition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests declared in a letter 
in the Manchester Guardian last Friday. 

He urged international adherence to the 
following programme : 

1. No country in the world to test any 
nuclear weapons for two years ; 

2. All stocks to be disclosed ; 

3: Production to stop and stocks to be 
progressively reduced to nil; while 


”-64 MPs 

4. Agreement is reached to reduce con¬ 
ventional weapons. 

“ We believe that if the first step were 
taken world opinion, in fact, would force 
the representatives to find a workable 
formula for agreement, but that, if neces¬ 
sary, Great Britain should set an example by 
unilateral action,” Arthur Goss concluded. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the replies to a 
questionaire sent by the National Council 
for the Abolition of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests to their local committees favour a 
campaign against the manufacture of the 
H-bomb with unilateral action by Britain 
if international agreement is not quickly 
forthcoming. 

The Council moves this week to new 
offices at 146 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

The New Statesman’s “ London Diary ” 
last week, commenting favourably on the 
placing of full-page advertisements in the 
American newspapers by the American 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

” Cannot something of the same sort be 
done here ? ” 

The correspondence columns of the same 
journal have carried a number of letters 
supporting renunciation of the bomb. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall has suggested that 
“if at a by-election a candidate were 
returned who made this issue his main 
plank, the results would be far-reaching.” 


By Sybil Morrison 


PLASTIC MORALE 

. . . during the first war, as Young Tommy or Old Bill stood under tin helmets 
in the trenches, the slower shrapnel or sniper's bullet often hit him in the face 
without killing him . . . By the end of 1915 the news filtered through that there 
were . . . doctors who could put your face together again.” A new confidence 
swept through the Army as it went over the top. So began the battle of surgery 
for the soul {emphasis mine). The same problem arose at the time of Dunkirk 
and the Battle of Britain. Our pilots often came down with appalling burns; 
they had to return to fight again—their morale depended on the knowledge and 
confidence that much could be done for their seared bodies.” 

—Sir Harold Gilles. The Sunday Times. Dec. 8, 1957. 


QIR HAROLD GILLES is deservedly ordinary flats and houses, working in offices 
^ world renowned for his extra- and factories. It is not children like his 
J. 1 11 • 1 !-• children, who, playing in the school grounds 

ordinary skill in plastic surgery and 


facial operations. 

The dreadful disfigurements of the wars. 


are suddenly lying dead, or screaming with 
frightful wounds and burns ; it is not his 
friends buried under tons of bricks and 














Ilo lluu-luong was cliurgcd wltli treason, 
but attacks by the government prosecutor 
on him point to an element of personal 
vengeance and political hatred against 
this man of peace. 

We urge our readers to act quickly to save 
this pacifist’s life. 

18 German scientists 
meet this week 

inpHE eighteen prominent German scientists 
who earlier this year issued the 
^ Gottingen manifesto ” which called for a 
renunciation of nuclear weapons by the 
Federal Republic are to meet in Godesberg 
this week. 

They hope to persuade scientists in other 
countries, it is reported to join in an inter¬ 
national campaign against the manufacture 
of H-bombs. 

The scientists will decide if they can pre¬ 
vent the armament of the West German 
Army with nuclear weapons and the estab¬ 
lishment of missile bases in Germany, re¬ 
ports The Times. They are understood to be 
deeply disturbed by the proposal to estab¬ 
lish missile bases in Western Europe. 

^It is always difficult to estimate the effect 
of such interventions in public affairs,’’ re¬ 
ports The Times Bonn Correspondent, but 
there can be little doubt that the Gottingen 
manifesto had a profound impact in 
Germany. 

^ Dr. Adenauer invited the scientists to 
Bonn and, while at first it seemed that 
agreement was reached only on generalities, 
it is now evident that the meeting led to 
sombre reflection in high places. 

^The scientists said that they were con¬ 
cerned not only with keeping the Federal 
Republic out of a general catastrophe, but 
to take an initiative against the disaster with 
which the world was threatened.” 

The correspondent doubted whether the 
scientists were satisfied with Dr. Adenauer’s 
assurance that nuclear weapons would not 
be made in Germany. 


There was recently produced in Edinburgh 
at the “ Gateway ” (a small repertory 
theatre under the auspices of the Church 
of Scotland) a new play by R. J. B. 
Sellar, entitled “ Arise, Sir Hector.” The 
period is that of the late war, and a sym¬ 
pathetic portrayal is given of a leading 
character, a conscientious objector, iti 
contrast with his unscrupulous' ' “ go- 
getting father-in-law,” the titular ** hero^* 
of the play, and his weak “ ne’er-do- 
well ” brother-in-law. 


Peace News will be on sale on the steps 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square. Father Christmas invites helpers 
to tea beforehand at 5 p.m., meeting in 
Lyons teashop opposite the Strand Tube 
Station (not Corner House). Volunteers 
are asked to write to George Greggory, 
care of Peace News office. 

The Bishop of Exeter and two well-known 
local ministers will be speaking at an 
open-air meeting against H-bombs at 
Eastgate, Exeter on Saturday, Dec. 21 at 
4 p.m. At 3 p.m. a poster parade will 
leave Friends Meeting House. The Salva¬ 
tion Army band will lead carol singing. 

A Poster parade in North London will 
assemble at Stoke Newington Town Hall 
(73 bus to Church Street) on Saturday, 
Dec. 21 at 2.50 p.m. organised by the 
local committee against nuclear weapon 
tests. 


Extra copies! 

^ENDING extra copies of this Christmas 
number of Peace News to your friends? 
We have the extra copies available. Then 
use the coupon below. We can supply a 
Christmas Greeting card also, if you wish. 

And about next week’s issue: this will con¬ 
tain another tip-top Christmas article by 
the well-known American writer( Milton 
Mayer, The Day it wasn’t Christmas 

Leslie Hale, MP, contributes the third in 
his present series of articles : The Bank¬ 
ruptcy of Imperialism”, Wilfred Wellock 
is another contributor. 

The following week, our Dec. 27 issue will 
be despatched to our readers on Tuesday, 
Peace News will end the year with 
Fenner Brockway contributing a review of 
colonialism in 1957. From Moscow Ralph 
Parker sends an interesting despatch about 
a belated tribute to Mr. Litvinov. 


To Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, 
London, N.4. 

.doz. Dec. 13 Peace News 

with greeting cards and 
envelopes at 5s. doz. : : 

.doz. Dec. 13/20/27* Peace 

News with newswrappers 

only at 3s. doz. . . ^ : 
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without killing him ... By the end of 1915 the news filtered through that there 
were . . . doctors who could “ put your face together again.” A new confidence 
swept through the Army as it went over the top. So began the battle of surgery 
for the soul (emphasis mine). The same problem arose at the time of Dunkirk 
and the Battle of Britain. Our pilots often came down with appalling burns; 
they had to return to fight again—their morale depended on the knowledge and 
confidence that much could be done for their seared bodies.” 

—Sir Harold Gilles. The Sunday Times. Dec. 8, 1957. 


gIR HAROLD GILLES is deservedly 
world renowned for his extra¬ 
ordinary skill in plastic surgery and 
facial operations. 

The dreadful disfigurements of the wars, 
which in the first world war it was antici¬ 
pated would incarcerate many for the rest 
of their lives simply because others could 
not bear to look upon them, were rescued 
from their bitter, lonely, horror-stricken 
existence, by the discoveries of plastic sur¬ 
gery of which he was the greatest exponent. 

By the time mankind had brought the art 
of dive-bombing, and obliteration bombing, 
to its height, plastic surgery had also 
reached a zenith of ability to heal and 
restore. 

When patriotism calls, when men go 
forth to die for their country in war, it is 
seldom remembered that the one thing they 
are not required to do is to die. It is 
required of them to kill, and, if wounded, 
disfigured, mutilated or shocked, to recover 
and “ live to fight another day.” 

As Sir Harold Gilles points out in his 
article in the Sunday Times, the morale of 
wounded people can be painfully, and per¬ 
haps permanently shattered. The fact is, 
though he does not say so, that few who 
go into danger expect to be the one who 
will die or be wounded ; if it were not for 
this, morale would be non-existent at the 
moment of attack. 

★ 

Obviously, it is not only the morale of 
those wounded that has to be considered, 
it is also the morale of those who see 
the wounding, who hear the shrieks of 
pain, who try to tend the groaning body 
with its raw stripped flesh. To shudder 
from it; to be deathly afraid of it, is not 
to be a coward, but a very ordinary human 
being. 

Wa^, however,. • deriiands that human 
feelings be discarded.^ The ; bombing pilot 
who flies over cifles,rari4 giy% order 
for releasing the bombX does hot vfsualise 
what happens at the moment of explosion. 

It is ori “the enemy” that the bombs 
fall; it is not on ordinary people like him¬ 
self and his wife and children, living in 


ordinary flats and houses, working in offices 
and factories. It is not children like his 
children, who, playing in the school grounds 
are suddenly lying dead, or screaming with 
frightful wounds and burns ; it is not his 
friends buried under tons of bricks and 
stones, nor his mother or father, too old 
to run for shelter, blasted to pieces in their 
doorways or under their staircases. 

★ 

It is highly doubtful if his “ morale ” 
would bear the impact of such a picture 
flashing upon the screen of his imagina¬ 
tion, knowing that he, and he alone, had 
done that deed. 

If “ morale ” is something that is needed 
to help him continue in this slaughter, it 
would not seem to have anything much to 
do with his “ soul ” as a human person. 
If the only point of the battle of sur¬ 
gery ” is that he should be saved from 
worrying about the possibility of his own 
mutilation, it would still seem to be singu¬ 
larly little to do with his “ soul ”. 

It is not his fault that he accepts the 
tradition that when a nation engages in war 
it also engages to discard human feelings, 
to put military security before any other 
consideration, and expediency before 
morals. 

Nations have been committed to this 
method for centuries ; two world wars, far 
from securing freedom, have fastened the 
chains of conscription upon boys of little 
more than seventeen years, and it is an 
ever recurring miracle that there are always 
some ready to stand against the strong tide 
of public acceptance of regimentation for 
war. 

The battle for the soul of the man who 
is to be succoured only that he should be 
fit to continue to mutilate others, is not the 
real battle ; the real battle cannot be fought 
with plastic surgery, but only with the 
moral conviction that will uphold him 
against the tide. This is the one battle that 
must go on ; the one battle that may save 
the human race. 


^blishcd by Peace News Ltd.. 3 Blackstock Road 
London. N.4, and Printed by Fish & Cook Ltd 
135 Fontblll Road. N.4. 




















